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THE OAT-THRESHING. 


LITTLE brown old homestead, bowered in trees 
That o’er the autumn landscape shine afar, 
Burning with amber and with ciunabar. 
A yellow hill-side washed in airy seas 
Of azure, where the swallow drops and flees. 
Midway the slope, clear in the beaming day, 
A barn by meng seasons beaten gray, 
Big with the gain of prospering husbundries. 


In billows round the wide red welcoming doors 
High piles the golden straw; while from within, 
Where plods the team amid the chaffy din, 

The loud pulsation of the thresher soars, 

Persistent as if earth could not Jet cease 
This cheerful proclamation of her peace. 
CuHaAk.es G. D. Roserts. 


TWO ‘DAINTY VOLUMES. 
AAS WE WERE SAYING. 
By Cuartes Duptey Warner, Author of ‘‘ Our 


Italy,” ‘‘ Their Pilgrimage,” etc. With Por- 
trait, and Illustrated by H. W. McVickar and 
Others. pp. 223. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. 


A score or more of those delightful essays with which Mr. 
Warner has, from time to time, opened the ‘* Editor's Drawer” 
of HARPER’s MAGAZINE are here very appropriately brought 
together in a volume befitting their rare quality. Entertaining 
and unexcelled in their original appearance, they gain new in- 
terest by being presented in this collective form, while the nu- 
merous dé 1inty illustrations which accompany them add beauty 
to their already unrivalled attractiveness. 


CRITICISM -AND FICTION. 
By Wituiam Dean Howe tts. With Portrait. 
pp. 192. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


In this volume of delightful essays on literary themes, Mr. 
Howells discusses the scope and influence of modern criticism, 
the evils of anonymity in journalism, the attitude of critics tow- 
ards authors, realism and pseudo - realism in literature, the dif- 
ferences of English and American novels, the excellence of the 
American short story, and many other topics equally interesting 
and important. Every chapter is rich in thought and full of 
pertinent suggestion to lovers of good books. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


sent by 
lishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United-States, Canada, or Mexico, 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be the pub- 


on receipt of price. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 


WwitH 


A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 





TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subsertptions may begin with any Numbe T. 


THE SCIENCE OF MANNERS 
ANY a good soul gives herself great uneasiness 
\ upon being called into a new sphere of action, 
either through increase of wealth, or through the 
husband's election to office, or because of promotion 
in any way, or on occasion of a visit among those 
with whom much social usage has rubbed away cor- 
ners and angles, and who know just what to do and 
how to do it at every point, and who, she fears, will 
either be mortified by her ignorance of the lesser 
details, or will scorn her ignorance, and herself with 
it. 
3ut she should take into her view, in the first 
place, that any one who would scorn her in the least 
for not knowing the minor shades of etiquette is not 
worth considering in the least; and that she is no 
more to be thought lightly of for not knowing the 
details of fashionable life than fashionable people 
would be flouted for not knowing the intricacies of 
behavior among the high Chinese; and that if fash- 
ionable people were to visit her, it is quite as likely 
as not that they would show themselves to be unac- 
quainted with the acce pted proprieties in the small- 
er ways of life. She needs but to think of the wran- 
gling and confusion and resentment and heart-burn- 
ing which would follow a country funeral if a city 
person had come to conduct it without instruction, 
in order to see that every province has its own satrap 
and code of laws, and that after all it is much the 
case of the mountain and the mouse in Mr. Emer- 
son's apologue. 

But there is an exceedingly ready and short way 
out of every difficulty of the sort, for if the embar- 
rassed individual of whom we speak will take the 
trouble to reflect upon the various dicta of the regu- 
lations concerning which she feels herself uninform- 
ed, and which have seemed to her only a trap and 
pitfall for the uuwary, she will come to the conclu- 
sion that none willingly hamper themselves with 
useless or capricious rules, which would only involve 
their own discomfort, and that it is therefore to 
be supposed that every one of these lesser details 
has sprung into being to answer a need, to make 
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things easier, to spare people’s feelings, prejudices, or 
exertions. That she must not break an engagement 
to dine, let us say, is not simply because she must 
never break any promise, but because doing so will 
disarrange the whole affair, and make awkwardness 
and inconvenience for those that have been so kind 
as to ask her to their table. That on calling cere- 
moniously on one member of a household, who is so 
either temporarily or permanently, she should leave 
her card, or ask for the Jady who is the head of the 
house, even if quite indifferent as to whether she 
sees her or not, is not the command of an idle piece 
of hypocrisy, but is to be done both because the cour- 
tesy is due to the person whose threshold is crossed, 
and because it makes the circumstances easy for the 
person on whom the call is really made, avoiding 
any disturbance or jealousy. That she may not re- 
fuse an invitation from one and accept it from an- 
other is not a rule for the arbitrary curtailment of 
her liberty and pleasure, but is one made for the 
sake of sparing the sensibilities of the one whose in- 
vitation is not accepted. Indeed, we might go 
through the whole list of the things to be done and 
not to be done, and although one might be appalled 
by their extent and number, yet, upon searching into 
them, one would find that a single authority con- 
trolled them—the authority that is behind all good 
manners—the authority of the Golden Rule. They 
are the finest ladies, they are the gentlemen most 
without reproach, in relation to manners, whose 
whole behavior is modelled only upon the intention 
of doing to others as they would have others do to 
them. The old Stagirite said—how many centuries 
ago!—that manners were the lesser morals; and our 
friend who fears for her etiquette on coming into 
new meridians will meet most of its essential re- 
quirements by always remembering to do that which 
would be most agreeable to others, most delicately 
considerate of the feelings, and the least likely to 
hurt, or wound, or mortify, or disgust. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD WOMEN. 
| greets as sweet young girls or blooming matrons may 
be, they cannot bear away the palm for beauty from 
old ladies who have kept youthful affections in their hearts, 
and have not allowed their minds to stagnate for want of use. 

No one will doubt our assertion who will be at the pains 
of considering the matter. Every one can remember in- 
stances; some will be able to recall the brilliant eyes and 
animated expression of Mrs. Dr. Doremus, and the dazzling 
complexion and superb carriage of Mrs. David Codwise, as 
the two appeared at more than seventy years of age, when 
they championed ‘‘the woman’s friend,” Dr. Marion Sims, 
in his noble efforts to establish the now so well known 
Wouan’s Hospital of New York. 

These two grand women were not of the sort known as 
“well-preserved.” They had never been at any pains to 
‘* preserve ” their beauty. They lived out their lives heart- 
ily and warmly, sparing themselves not at all, and keeping 
their fine intellects ever in use for their own pleasure and 
the good of others. Mental activity and a lively, energetic 
benevolence spoke in every lineament. Beautiful both must 
have been even in youth, but each coming year had brought 
to both an added charm. It could not have been said of 
either that she was ‘‘ beautiful for her age.” Their beauty 
was absolute and brilliant as they presided over stormy 
meetings with stately presence; or, with glowing cheeks, 
flashing eyes, and persuasive eloquence, addressed large 
gatherings of women, or smaller ones of influential men, in 
advocacy of their benevolent design. No one to-day de- 
nies to Dr. Sims the credit of being a benefactor and a sur- 
geon of magnificent skill and originality; yet no progres- 
sive physician was ever more violently opposed. 
two old ladies,” says Dr. Sims in his biography, ‘‘ who 
brought their beauty as well as their eloquence to bear in 
my favor, I owed the possibility of success.” ‘‘By the 
power of their eloquence, enforced by their beauty, they 
carried all before them,” said Dr. John Francis. 

We mention these two women not because they were 
singular instances, but because they were so well known in 
their day that even now, after their bright spirits have so 
many years been gone from among us, there are some who 
will remember them, and know that even their own young 
selves could not have rivalled the etherealized beauty of 
their aged selves. 

The love of beauty is a divine attribute. With what lov- 
ing touch does the Creator fashion flower and cloud, river 
and wood, mountain and lake! By this are we taught that 
the love of beauty is in itself a good and holy thing, and 
that the desire to be beautiful for beauty’s sake, and not 
for any selfish use, 1s divinely implanted, and should not 
be crushed, but cherished. 

Without doubt youth has its own beauty, a freshness, an 
unsullied sweetness, a purity of outline and of color, that 
make us love to look upon it. But with the cares, bicker- 
ings, jealousies, sorrows, pains, and struggles of life this 
loveliness of mere youth passes away, 

The beauty of age 1s of an ideal, a spiritual kind, and no 
imagination of the beauty of an angel can equal that which 
we have seen growing day by day in the strong and gentle 
face of a frail woman of eighty years, whose cheek still 
flushes and pales to every emotion, who laughs with the 
hearty ring of girluood, whose sympathies are keen and ac- 
tive, and from whose dark and radiant eyes there look out 
the spirits of Courage, Love, and Peace. 

They who would not merely ‘‘show the remains of beau- 
ty” when they are old, but be really beautiful in age, must 
begin early, They must love warmly and wisely; they must 
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live purely and unselfishly; they must be full of mental and 
beneficent activity. No petty disguises of color or skilful 
devices of dress can do aught but reveal the more pitiably 
the secret they seek to hide. Features and complexion are 
but the ‘‘windows” through which ‘‘they”—the spirits 
within—‘“‘look out.” Upon the nature of these spirits, not 
upon that of the windows, depends the beauty of age. 


THE ART OF THE “SALON.” 
BY MRS. OLIVER BUNCE. 


T has been asserted that America has no literary salon, and 
in reality it has none. It has its delightful luncheons, its 
charming afternoon teas, its superb and well-appointed din- 
ners, its receptions, its musicals, its readings, its discus- 
sion clubs, but no intellectual conversazione. And why not? 
The American woman is a charming, responsive creature, 
clever in repartee, and with a certain brightness of nature and 
aptitude of mind that enliven the atmosphere around her. 
Her kindliness of manner and savoir-faire render her capable 
in all directions. By nature she is a social entertainer; and 
yet, with all these social virtues, these charming traits, these 
indescribable charms, she does not possess the touch and go 
of the French woman, who has accomplished so much in this 
respect. Fora salon to exist in America, it does not mean 
a great house, great wealth, or great social prestige, it does 
not require a long line of blue-blood ancestry, nor has it 
need of the brilliant dressing of the period. It is the one 
entertainment where the mistress of the establishment has 
everything within her grasp, and where the master should 
be the brilliant accessory. The salon is a school where 
the art of conversation is taught; where the flow and 
ripple of bright ideas, clever minds, and charming phrases 
should find their vent, and where liberality of thought and 
exchange of ideas should predominate ; where every one 
present should charge the air around with an intellectual 
aroma, so that after leaving it one can think, enjoy, and di- 
gest at pleasure. 

The art of entertaining is a rare gift. No woman can be 
the leader of a salon, or form around her a circle, that has not 
great personal charm; but it is neither beauty nor intellect- 

ual accomplishments, scientific knowledge nor philanthropic 
gifts, that wield the sceptre of this charmed circle. It is 
the true knowledge of human nature, the unrivalled tact 
when to speak and what to leave unsaid, the great power to 
introduce subjects that fill the mind with interest and bring 
to the surface the best and salient points of the man or wo- 
man of letters. The genius who presides in her coterie 
knows full well the brainy and the brilliant, whose discus- 
sions fill those around them with pleasure and admiration. 
For the modest and reserved she exercises ingenuity and 
skill, and helps them to shine before society ever was aware 
they existed. The youthful poet, the unsuccessful play- 
wright, the literary beginner—she makes them the ¥4 
ground of the great scholar of the evening. And it is 
through her encouragement that these lesser lights ne in 
new discussions, new themes, new books, and new plays. 
Her clever perception and charming manner inspire them 
with confidence, belief in themselves and in their future. 

Besides the qualifications that are so necessary to the plea- 
sure and fasciuations of a successful salon, the art of receiv- 
ing adds much to the happiness and brillianey of the occa- 
sion. The hearty welcome, the genial greeting, the flattering 
compliment—all these give tone and vigor to those who en 
ter its sacred portals. And still there is a secret the Ameri- 
can woman has yet to learn. 

Forgetfulness of herself. For it is neither the grandeur of 
her house, the splendor of her gowns, nor the bountifulness 
of her table that will bring into her circle the wit, the brill- 
iunt scientist, the thoughtful scholar, or the man of letters. 
Her rdle must be to cover her friends with glory, and not 
herself. Every one present must have the chance of ex- 
pression; for it is not the brilliancy of her own gifts that 
makes the tide of conversation run smoothly, but it is the 
tact and ability to set people talking, and her lack of intense 
literary inspiration is in her favor. The queen of the salon 
must possess alertuess of mind that fascinates, vivacity that 
enlivens, and the ability of seeing subjects on all sides, not 
ouly the serious but the humorous side, with ils grotesque- 
ness, its comedies, and its oddities. 

American women us a class are not conversatioualists. 
They have not the art of expressing themselves in that rapid 
succession of thought that the clever French woman in- 
dulges in, and this is solely why diuners and receptions in 
America ere so often dull and unentertaining. In fact, the 
women of this country are not readers, they are seckers of 
fiterature of a desultory character, but they are not students, 
And one need only to visit the summer resorts to see these 
creatures of fashion ‘** put out on the piazza in the morning, 
turned around at noon, and taken in at night,” to view their 
inactive lives, their useless existence, their vacant minds. 

Of the French women whose salons were so famous, Ma- 
dame Récamier and Madame Mohl were the most remark- 
able. Madame de Rémusat, Madame Lebrun, Madame 
Dudevant, all had their afternoons or evenings, all were 
noted for their beauty and delightful manners, their magnet- 
ism and womanly fasciuatious. Their suites of rooms were 
not furnished in the gorgeous style of the period; their 
entertainments were sojely an intellectual feast, where the 
witticisms, the repartee, the bright sayings and clever bon- 
mots, filled the room with scintillaung sparks that have 
rendered their talks famous the world over. Did the wo- 
men of that period possess great literary abilities? Were 
they writers? Did they give to the world their creations of 
novels, essays, or passionate poems? Or were they the great 
lights that compelled every one to revolve around them? 
They were women of intellectual fascination, but not intel- 
lectual abilities. ‘They were the miners of the feast, whose 
tongues, like a sharp-edged tool, dug out the treasures of 
thought in others, where a bit of wit and wisdom was plant- 
ed here and there, adulation and flattery receiving only a 
secondary consideration, They simply amused the world, 
and brought together the great men, the great women, of the 
age in which they lived. 

If the American woman of to-day would form for her- 
herself a salon, she must begin by understanding the art of 
entertaining. She need not be a literary woman, for they, 
of all people, are most unfitted for the position; their minds 
are so filled with projects of their own that they are ob- 
livious at times to everything happening around them, and 
they have not the sparkle, the brightness, or the art of 
pleasing others with themselves. They may raise the latch 
and admit the world on a certain evening, but that does not 
make a salon. A salon is a work of art in its way. If the 
men who frequent it are those whose minds are full of human 
thought, and interest in subjects that are discussed, whose 
powers of conversation are unique and original, if the women 
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who grace it bring with them beauty of form and charm of 
manner, knowing well the art of making themselves agree- 
able and attractive, only one thing remains—that the grande 
dame of the salon, the great genius of the feast, shall partake 
not only of qualities that are endowed in man, but of the 
loveliness, the gracefulness, the intuitive knowledge, of wo- 
man. Until this is accomplished, America can boast of its 
receptions, its dinners, its entertainments, bux not of its salon. 


THE READING-HABIT. 


F all the habits that can be cultivated, none is more pro- 
ductive of pleasure and improvement than that of read- 
ing, provided the books be well chosen. 

Reading is a recreation—the rest and refreshment that 
make one feel like a new being—but it is much more. It is 
not only the wine of mental life, it is its daily bread. The 
study of text-books will by no means take the place of gen- 
eral and varied reading. One may be master of several 
languages and yet not be well read. One may have many 
accomplishments, and even be proficient in one or more 
branches of science, and yet be unintelligent ou general sub- 
jects for lack of a habit of judicious reading. 

The quantity of reading that may be done in a year by the 
employment of even small portions of time is surprising to 
those who have not observed the matter. It is a delight to 
think of the amount of information and keen intellectual 
pleasure obtained by those who follow the ‘‘ required read- 
ings” of the Chautauquan courses after spending less than an 
hour a day upon them, and equal advantages may follow 
more auahers reading if it be well chosen. 

A lady whom we know is the head of a large family, en- 
tertaining much company, and doing a great deal of benevo- 
lent work. All these things leave her but little time, yet at 
the end of a year she will be found to have read more, and 
to have better assimilated what she has read, than the ma- 
jority of men or women of leisure. In her the reading-habit 
is very strong, and leads her to improve every chance mo- 
ment. Her memory is good and her mental faculties clear, 
so that she can keep many separate threads of thought in 
mind without dropping or tangling any. Hence she finds it 
profitable to have several books on hand at once. For her 
own ‘‘den,” where she is most likely to be found when she 
has more than a few moments at her disposal, she has always 
‘*solid” work of some sort—history, biography, travel, or 
popularized science. In the sewing-room, where she may 
have to wait short intervals between ‘‘ fittings,” are kept 
volumes of selections. On her dressing-table is always an- 
other book. In her parlor a small-volumed Shakespeare is 
ever at hand. In the dining-room are newspapers and mag- 
azines. In a drawer in the hall table, ready to be taken 
when she is going out, are novels or books of short stories, 
to be read in carriage or horse-cars. Thus she is never 
obliged to wait idly through even those moments of waiting 
which are inevitable in every large family. 

A very great advantage of this lady’s habit is that her 
whole family receive the benefit of her ever-overflowing 
mind. Her children bring their studies, her husband his 
interests, and she her reading to the common fund of intel- 
lectual enjoyment. Their table hours are charming. The 
husband’s business is one involving unusual cares and re- 
sponsibilities, and he is often too tired to read, but, by his 
wife’s flow of lively chat upon ever-fresh topics, his mind is, 
as he expresses it, so ‘‘irrigated” that it becomes rich and 
fruitful, instead of the arid waste which a mind exhausted 
by business, and unrefreshed from without must be. Her 
children derive from their mother’s varied stores countless 
bits of information which enable them to better understand 
their lessons, and are constantly stimulated to greater efforts. 

This useful and interesting woman makes no pretensions 
to learning, and with the exception of writing and speaking 
the English language with unusual purity and fluency, has 
no accomplishments; but she is singularly well informed. 





JUSTICE OR CHARITY, WHICH? 
° fe whom is woman to look for justice except to her 
sister woman?” publicly asked an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the equal rights of the sexes not long ago. 

Among the listeners was a young girl who had copied on 
the type-writer the brilliant speech of the fair apostle of 
justice, and been refused payment for the last page of the 
manuscript upon the ground that it was not quite covered. 
It is also a matter of history that when previous last pages 
held but a few lines the lecturer thought as little of paying 
for them as the little type-writer did of charging. Some- 
times a ticket to the meetings of the Relief Association was 
presented to the wage-earner as a kind of bonus, 

A very earnest worker among factory girls repeatedly 
keeps the messengers of her modiste and milliner waiting 
for at least a half-hour while she talks to some idle friends 
of infinite leisure of the wrongs of the working-classes, 

It is an authenticated fact that a seamstress employed by 
a notably charitable woman renowned for her generosity 
called six times to collect $250 due her for work already 
finished, and which was needed for the payment of house 


rent. Neither time could she gain audience with her pa- 
troness. One morning the busy philanthropist was engaged 


with her music teacher, and could not be disturbed. In the 
afternoon she was at a Hyacinth Tea for the benefit of the 
inmates of our prisons. The next day she was reading a 
paper in behalf of establishing a bed in some hospital for 
the use of overtaxed sewing-women. A missionary meeting 
and history class claimed her attention for the afternoons 
following, and at the sixth call she was reported to be in 
bed with nervous prostration. . 

There have been women so preoccupied by the claims of 
foreign missions that they have failed to see the grief writ- 
ten on the pallid face of the maid-servant within their gates, 
whom they expect to work for them over hours without any 
extra remuneration. It is one thing, they argue, to be the 
underpaid slave of a brutal shop-keeper, and quite another 
to be the underpaid employé of a refined philanthropist. 

The matron of a charitable institution, even if she is a 
widow with children, is sometimes asked to take a smaller 
salary for the sake of the cause. Especially is this the case 
when the finances are a trifle strained owing to the price paid 
for elaborate printed reports of the year’s work. 

Struggling tradesmen have been threatened with a loss of 
custom if they did not contribute a portion of their wares to 
fair tables. 

Zealous women visit prisons, lavishing sympathy upon the 
inmates, and through ignorance of the criminal classes form- 
ulate injurious charges against the officials, and the sigh of 
the ‘‘poor Indian” is made the reproach of the army oflicer 
by those who have never been west of the Mississippi. 

Is not the quality of mercy sometimes strained? 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN WOOLLENS. 


SS tendency to lighten the weight of 
wool fabrics is noticeable in early importations of au- 
tumn and winter dress goods. The warm rich look is retained 
by ribs or cords, by crépé or fleecy finish, but the stuffs gener- 
ally are more lightly woven, their pure wool insuring suf- 
ficient warmth for the coldest weather. Another obvious 
tendency is toward light shades of color, of beige, gray, 
pearl, and coral, and it is said white cloth dresses will be 
worn all winter. For walking - dresses, however, the Paris 
modistes are selecting dark chdtaigne, or chestnut brown, 
cloths, various chrysanthemum shades of purplish-red and 
gray-blue, dark mouse-color, green of both olive and emer- 
ald hues, and also black woollens plaided with purplish-red, 
or striped or marbled with green, heliotrope, pomme d'or, or 
porcelain blue. 

Plain colors remain, as always, the safest choice both for 
service and refined effect, but figured goods abound, in pas- 
tilles, in V stripes, in crossbars, and in marbled designs. 


BAZAR. 


RIBBED STUFFS. 

Ribbed goods after the manner of Bedford cord—which 
the French call cite de cheval—are among the handsomest 
woollens, and will rival the finest habit cloths. Figured and 
striped Bedford cords are added to the plain ribbed fabrics 
of last winter. Narrow satin stripes two inches apart and 
of light color are on the darkest ribbed wools, as salmon 
stripes on chdtaigne brown, light blue stripes on dark blue 
ground, and coral or pale blue stripes on black Bedford 
cord. Crossbarred cords are in similar bright satin coloring 
on dark grounds. Another fancy is for broché effects in 
large feathery designs on Bedford cord in two shades of 
peach-color, or chrysanthemum red, of bronze, blue, or gray. 
These are for the entire dress, or they may be used for the 
skirt and sleeves of a bodice of plain wool. 

The preference for the fin de siecle skirt all in one piece, 
with selvage at top and bottom, has brought about a new 
weaving of ribbed wools of corded stuffs, and of the woven 
plissé or tucked fabrics. Instead of the cords or tucks being 
woven lengthwise parallel to the selvage in the usual way, 
the new plan has them crosswise from selvage to selvage. 
The width of the fabric is then used as the length of the 
skirt, and the cords or tucks again become vertical. Still 
another caprice is that of making undulating lines bias across 
materials to be used for French skirts. 

CREPON, CHEVRON, ETC. 

The crépon finish familiar in summer woollens is given 
to heavier wools suitable for winter gowns. These are 
crinkled in stripes, with plain or puckered stripes between, 
or else they are crépé all over in the way seen in English 
crapes. Chevron or V stripes of bias lines coming from the 
selvages to meet in points in the middle of the breadth remain 
in as great favor as when first introduced. Narrow zigzag 
stripes across the wool fabric are seen again in all serviceable 
colors—as gray with black, beige with brown, and black with 
blue or red. Waved stripes in curves across the material are 
rather newer than those in points. Marbled and ombré 
effects in broad lengthwise designs are in favor with Pari- 
siennes; those of beige and chestnut brown combined with 
green, und of gray with heliotrope are much admired. 

FOR TAILOR GOWNS. 

Faced cloths, Cheviots, and camel’s-hair are commended 
for tailor gowns that are to be worn again both in the house 
and street. English suitings for travelling dresses and morn- 
ing wear repeat the small broken checks and irregular stripes 
of last winter; they also give name to very conspicuous plaids 
of rough-surfaced wool, like ‘‘ blanketing,” yet of medium 
weight. Among these are double or triple crossbars of 
bright colors at wide intervals, inclosing large squares of 
black, green, or dark brown. The barred wool is used only 
for the skirt, while the coat-basque or the round bodice is of 
plain cloth matching that of the squares, with vest and 
braiding of the color in the bars. Broché and damassé de- 
signs are also largely imported in rough-finished woollens. 


ROBES. 


A few robes are seen made of the popular new woollens, 
with a border on one selvage for the skirt and for trimming 
the sleeves in lengthwise rows. Thus there are pattern 
dresses of six yards of cloth or camel’s-hair—beige, blue, or 
green—with a curved border at the foot of fleecy black mo- 
hair, and stripes of the mohair graduating narrower to the 
other selvage, which is to be the top of the fin de sidcle skirt. 
Corduroy and Bedford cords are also much used in borders 
edged with a fancy braiding design done in silk cords. 
Two colors are in many robes, as gray cloth bordered with 
dahlia-colored corduroy, beige with green, or blue with 
black. Embroidery of fine jet beads and large nail-heads 
forms the border and sleeve trimmings of robes of cloth or 
of Bedford cord in light beige shades, dark brown, gray, or 
blue. There is also a great deal of silk embroidery in small 
dots and in lozenge shapes set amid Grecian and vandyke 
borders of cording, which replaces beading. Pastilles of 
plush edged with silk cord, trellis designs of velvet ribbon, 
and narrow bands of fur trim other robes. 

NEW BLACK GOODS. 

As black wool dresses, brightened by jet and colored 
trimmings, are again fashionably worn, there are large im- 
portations of the English Priestley fabrics that always 
furnish correct shades of black, whether it be the pure jet 
black, or that with slight shading toward blue. For dresses 
to be worn either by those in mourning or in colors are 
both of these stylish black shades in camel’s-hair of different 
weights, some soft, warm, and slightly fleecy, and others of 
harder finish. For tailor gowns are West-of-England cloths, 
which are smooth-finished habit cloths, and Cheviots of dif- 
ferent degrees of roughness, and of plain or diagonal weav- 
ing. The fashionable black Bedford cords come in plain 
ribs and in fancy stripes, and are rivalled in beauty by the 
gray Bedfords in a dozen different shades, suitable alike for 
half-mourning dresses and for the autumn costumes of those 
wearing colors. Fancy black wools of medium weight 
come in effective designs of waving lines, chevron stripes, 
crossbars, disks, pastilles, balls, etc. 

Henrietta cloths are woven this season in almost invisible 
twills, and remain the standard black wool fabric alike for 
the deepest mourning dresses and for light mourning, as well 
as for combining with colors. Silk-warped crape cloths 
match the black of Henrietta cloths, and serve for their 
trimmings, and are also used for entire dresses. Ail-wool 
crépe cloths are woven in such deep crinkles that they look 
like English crape; they are also made in stripes,\waves, and 
chevron points. For making mourning-wraps are cloakings 
of Henrietta cloth woven with fleecy lining as thick and 
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warm as the heaviest beaver cloths, yet soft and pliable, and 
of perfect jet shades to match the Courtauld crape used ag 
their trimmings. There are also Cheviot cloakings of broad 
diagonals in double or triple rows, of stylish roughness and 
admirable black, for jackets, capes, mantles, and long cloaks. 


BROCADES AND BENGALINES. 


The earliest importations promise a season of brocades 
with satin finish and of figured bengulines. The designs 
are small and light, yet cover the ground well in festooned 
garlands, lattices, and waved or pointed stripes, rather than 
in the isolated Pompadour bouquets of last year. There are 
baskets of flowers, bows with well-filled quivers, arabesques, 
flower-wreathed pipes with music scrolls, clusters of feathers 
or flowers tied with waving ribbons, and many lace-like de- 
signs, the latter in black on dark grounds, and in white on 
light-colored satins. The figures are formed usually in gros 
grain reps, which give license for combining the brocades 
with faille francaise or other repped silks. It is said, how- 
ever, that these soft-finished brocades will be used for entire 
dresses, with a garniture of lace or chiffon, or else of velvet. 
For reception and carriage dresses the satin brocades have 
dark grounds of dahlia or chrysanthemum shades, faience 
and Sévres blues, or dull greens well covered with black 
waving ribbon, festooned laces, and flower-covered trellis 
patterns. Small velvet blossoms are raised above other 
satin surfaces. Fish-scale patterns are effective in stripes. 
Many changeable silks and satins are shown in dark colors, 
in plain grounds as well as with figures. 

White satin brocades for wedding-dresses and for dinner 
gowns are wrought in silver meshes as if covered with silver 
net caught up with ribbons of silver. The same patterns in 
gold on white are also shown. Youthful white brocades 
and bengalines for bridemaids’ gowns have clusters of daisies 
tied with trailing satin ribbons, or there are oval figures of 
coral pink, orchid colors, or deeper magenta interwoven with 
the ribbons. 

Rich plain bengalines have exceedingly large reps woven 
at intervals of a fourth of an inch amid reps of usual size. 
These come in pearl white for wedding-dresses, in evening 
tints, and in dark colors for dresses and wraps. ‘The figured 
bengalines are well covered with self-colored designs simi 
lar to those seen in brocaded satins. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. JamEs MCCREERY 
& Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and B. AurmMan & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


LaDy TENNysoN is known as the composer of some 
charming music, although age and ill health have rendered 
her unable of Jate to do much in that line. At the recent 
celebration of the Laureate’s eighty-second birthday, at 
Freshwater, his words were sung set to his wife’s music. 

—Anton Rubinstein has secluded himself at a country 
place near Dresden, intent upon completing a new Russian 
opera, as well as his oratorio, Moses. He is also busy pre 
paring a book of musical criticisms and opinions for publi- 
cation. 

—Dr. Frédéric Louis Ritter, whose death was recently an- 
nounced, had been Director of Music at Vassar College since 
1867. He was a native of Strasburg, Germany, was fifty- 
seven years old when he died, and had published many works 
on music. 

—A fine new building is to be erected in Brooklyn for 
the Young Women’s Christian Association of that city. 
The work will be largely due to the liberality of Mr. C. C. 
Wood, who has given $125,000 to the association for this 
purpose. 

—A villa built near Vienna for the Empress of Austria 
has never been occupied by her because of a dislike she took 
to it before it was finished. It cost $400,000, and over 
$600,000 will be expended on the palace now being erected 
for the Empress at Corfu. In one suite of rooms the wood 
carving alone cost $15,000 

—Balzac’s house and the grounds about it in Paris have 
been purchased by the Baroness Rothschild, who intends to 
pull down the house and add the grounds to those already 
surrounding her fine residence on the Rue Berryer. 

—Miss Gladstone, the daughter of the ‘‘ Grand Old Man,” 
has admirable literary judgment, and her recommendation 
of a book carries nearly as much weight as does that of her 
father. 

—A prize of fifty dollars for the best original design by a 
woman of an article of furniture has been won by Miss Ger- 
trude E. Fonda, of Vermont. A bookcase in form of a 
book was the shape she gave her design. 

—The French government has just conferred upon Miss 
Betham-Edwards the rank of ‘‘ ofticier de Vinstruction pub- 
lique,” in recognition of her works upon rural France. She 
is now busy upon a book which is to give a survey of the 
political, rural, and social condition of France a century 
after the Revolution. She has drawn her conclusions from 
personal observation. 

—A spoon for measuring medicine, by which a dose can 


_ be administered without spilling, has been invented by Mrs. 


Horace Goodwin, of Boston. 

—The poet Whittier’s health is reported to be better than 
it has been before in six months, and he continues to im 
prove. He is staying at Cartland’s Garden, Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. 

—Sister Rose Gertrude, whose endeavor at emulation of 
Father Damien excited much interest eighteen months ago, 
is living quietly in Honolulu, with her German husband, Dr. 
Lutz. It is said that the failure of her projects for aiding 
the lepers is partly attributable to the jealousy of the German 
and American residents of Honolulu, who resented the fact 
of a woman coming from England to teach them their duty 
to the lepers. 

—The operation recently performed upon Henry Irving's 
throat by Sir Morell Mackenzie was eminently successful, 
and Mr. Irving’s voice will in future be less subject to injury 
from the fogs and colds of winter. 7 

—An offer has been made by Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, of 
Canton, Illinois, of a hundred and sixty acres of land in N« 
braska for an Emma Willard Home, in memory of the cel 
brated teacher. 

—In eighteen months Miss Kate Smith rose from a sixty 
dollar clerkship under government, to one with a sixteci 
hundred-dollar salary. She is the only woman chief of di 
vision in the service of the government 

—Hawthorne’s tombstone at Concord has been so muti 
lated by relic-hunters that it has been necessary to surround 
the plot with a high fence. 

—Miss Xavier, formerly instructor in Spanish in Wellesley 
College, has been appointed secretary to the French and 
Spanish consulate. She is mistress of Spanish, French, 
English, German, and Italian, and is the first woman ever ap- 
pointed to the oflice she holds. 
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jabot ornament the front of the bodice, and lace 
frills droop from the sleeves. 

The English homespun gown shown is in vague 
stripes of blue on a mottled gray ground. ‘The 
gored front of the skirt is drawn up in the very 
slightest folds on the sides, and bordered with three 
rows of purl-edged braid at the foot; the pleated 
back falls over the front at the sides. The round 
blouse bodice is made with a pleated back and 
front, and a dark blue velvet collar and belt. The 
open jacket is dark blue cloth, with slender velvet 
revers and flaring collar. It is simply braided 
with purl-edged braid like that on the skirt, set on 
in curves, 


a pA )) 
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see OP] 
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The Evolution of Closets. 


LOSETS are dear to the feminine heart. When 

a woman looks for a house or flat with a view 
of living in it, one of her first. inquiries is, ‘‘ Has 
it got plenty of closet room?” ‘Whether the house 
faces north or south; whether the rooms are large 
or small; how it is to be heated or how cooled— 
these are minor matters. The momentous ques- 
tion of closets far surpasses them in interest. The 
house agent who begins his work by showing his 
victim all the inaccessible closets in remote places 
knows full well how to capture his prey. She 
turns with scorn from bigger and better houses to 

















Fig. 2.—Back or BopicE or RECEPTION 


Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Cr&pon Gown.—[See Fig. 2.] ToIrLerte, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Cripon Gown.—[See Fig. 1.] 
take the one which has ‘‘the most closet room,” and tells 
Romeo, with a gleeful smile, that ‘it’s got such lots and lots 
of nice closets!” 

Romeo hears the glad news calmly. 


Young Lady’s Crepon Gown. 


en? crépon relieved by bands of wide moss green vel 
vet ribbon is the material of this pretty gown. The 


to put into them?” he asks, with the exasperating logic of a 
mere man. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” Juliet replies. 


** But ”—loftily— 
“that has nothing to do with it. 


‘*What are you going It’s so nice to have so 





skirt # simply hemmed at the bottom; the top of it is 
deeply shirred at the sides and back, and completed 
by a fitted velvet belt. The bodice, the edge of which 
is slipped into the skirt, is mounted very full on a 
plain lining. It is girdled with velvet ribbon, twice 
across the front and once on the back; the puffed 
sleeves are banded twice with velvet, and velvet is 
used for the collar and wristbands 


Reception Toilette. 

ble model illustrated is of black brocaded peau 

de soie in a large fish-scale pattern, with jet for 
trimming. The pointed bodice has a shield shaped 
front edged with narrow jet galloon and ornamented 
with drop trimming; it is cut down at the throat and 
filled in with folds of net, with a flaring Stuart collar 
at the back. A jet-trimmed panel is in the right side 
of the trained skirt, and there is trimming across the 
foot of the front. A diagram pattern of this skirt is 
given on the pattern-sheet Supplement that accom 
panied Bazar No. 37. 


Demi-season Bonnet. 

See illustration on page 709 
rg \HIS capote is composed of three bandeaux cover 
{ ed with black velvet, joined to one another only 
at the sides. The foremost one is draped with dark 
red velvet, and ornamented with two long jet wings; 
a red velvet bow is placed at the middle, caught down 
with a jet butterfly; a similar smaller bow is on the 
band at the back, to which the narrow black velvet 
ribbon strings are attached, and a half-wreath of pink 
roses is mounted on the middle band. 


Chiffon Jabot. 


See illustration on page 709. 

PQXHREE yards of pink chiffon bordering embroid™ 
| ered in a bow-knot pattern are used to make this 
jabot. The chiffon is gathered in a ruffle four inches 
wide, which is set around both sides of a narrow band 
of foundation muslin long enough to reach from 
throat to waist; the surplus heading is pleated in a 
ruche that is set down the middle. 


Breakfast Cap. 
See illustration on page 709. 

1 small net frame of this cap is surrounded with 

two frills of fine white lace, the under one pleated 
and the upper lightly gathered. The crown is first 
covered with blue surah, then draped as illustrated, 
with asemitransparent handkerchief of white chiffon 
with an embroidered border. 


Early Autumn Toilettes. 
See illustrations on page 709. 
(ue silk with a gray ground sprigged in coral 
red is the material of one of the models illus 
trated. A ten-inch flounce of black lace borders the 
foot of the skirt. The round bodice is pleated to the 
waist at the front and back, and lengthened out on 
the hips and at the back by a deep coat frill of lace 
headed by a folded belt. A black lace plastron and 
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Fig. 1.—Reception Torterre.—[See Fig. 2.] 


many closets.” 

That there isn’t much to put into the closets after 
they are obtained is to Juliet no reason whatever for 
not desiring them. A closet is dear to her heart per 
sé. She will display empty closet shelves and vacant 
drawers and useless ‘‘ cubbies” with far more delight 
than she would ever exhibit over stacks of possessions 
piled upon the floor with no place in which to deposit 
them. The closets with wide deep drawers and big 
roomy shelves; the cunning little closets contrived in 
corners, which consist of a couple of nonsensical tri- 
angular boards, and a drawer underneath which no 
mortal ‘ever opened; the tall narrow closets behind 
doors, and the broad low ones in dark underground 
places; the closets over basins, against which you al 
ways bump your head when you try to draw water 
in the dark; and the hooks and brackets which she 
delights to put up in unsuspected places to catch the 
hair of the unwary, when the unwary is foolish 
enough to go by; all these are alike sweet to the wo- 
man’s womanly soul, Having obtained a house full 
of closets, she gloats over the closets with a joy which 
exceeds her pride in the house. She takes every op 
portunity to add to their number and multiply their 
species. She displays them to her friends, and flaunts 
them in the face of her enemies. To her a home is 
contained in its closets. 

After Juliet was obliged to leave her dear closety 
home, in a fit of mental aberration she allowed Ro- 
meo to take a flat for her; and when she discovered, 
to her horror, that it coutained only four closets, her 
lamentation was great. 

‘**T shall never be able to live in such a place,” she 
declared, tearfully, showing it to her first caller. 

Now the caller was a breezy woman, with a dispo- 
sition to look on the bright side of things, and full of 
contrivances, 

“Tt’s a fine neighborhood,” she said; ‘‘such a 
pleasant outlook, and such good-sized rooms for a 
flat.” 

‘*Oh yes.” 

‘*‘“Andso many. You have eight rooms.” 

** And only four closets—not one a decent size—to 
the whole eight.” 

The caller smiled, then she laughed at the despair 
depicted on her friend’s face. Her cheery laugh was 
contagious. Juliet laughed too, 

‘**T haven’t anywhere to put my clothes,” 

‘**Didn’t know you had got such lots.” 

**Oh no, but I would if I had anywhere to hang 
them besides on my person. What’s the use of hav- 
ing good clothes if you have to pile them into a heap? 
You would spoil the handsomest gown in the world 
that way. I haven't a place to keep sheets and table- 
cloths and towels. There’s one china closet to hold 
everything of that sort; one in our bedroom that 
wouldn't hold an infant’s wardrobe; and one in the 
hall that just holds easily Romeo's umbrella. And 
such a closet in the kitchen! I don’t know what we 
are going to do.” 

‘Do! Why, if you haven’t got ’em, make ’em!” 

Juliet opened her eyes. ‘‘It wouldn't pay to hire 
carpenter work when we hardly know if we shall 
stay.” 

“‘Not that way. I was fixed as you are, the last 
place we lived. Worse. I had only three closets, 
and I made them in every room.” 


she began. 
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‘You must have had more 
room than this.” 

‘*No, I don’t think I had.” 

“Then the rooms must 
have been differently shaped. 
These are nearly square, and 
wardrobes are so bulky and 
such awkward pieces of furni- 
ture.” 

The caller smiled superior 
to such obvious devices. 

“Have you space for a 
couple of box lounges? No- 
body has as yet sung all the 
praises of their usefulness. 
They are closets and beds and 
comfortable lounges and hand- 
some furniture, all in one. 
They are capable of infinite 
transformations. They are 
things of beauty and joys for- 
ever. 

‘*But don’t be tempted to 
make them yourself, Get a 
carpenter to make one of any 
size you want—three to six 
feet long, a foot and a half 
deep, and two and a half wide. 
Have a frame top, on which 
you tack a stout ticking. A 
man will charge you from 
three to five dollars, according 
to size. With a home-made 

JABOT OF CHIFFON mattress, chintz covers, or cov 

Mus in. ers of rugs you have a good 
piece of furniture, a bed when 
needed, and endless possibili- 

ties in the way of holding things. Table and bed linen, 
dresses spread out smooth, best hats and wraps, sewing 
and sewing material of all kinds, can be piled into these 
innocent-looking lounges.” 

“That is a good idea. I have seen them, but never 
thought how much space they held. But I want other kinds 
of closets—shelves and places to hang heavy things and 
common clothes. You don’t know how many old traps you 
own till you have to find ; 
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ties which yours didn’t. I shall see closets everywhere I go 
after this ” 

“Any bright woman can. But, for goodness’ sake, my 
said the caller, rising to terminate her call, ‘‘don’t 








that. Have youany shal- 
low recesses? Ah, there 
is one, about three feet 
wide. In such a recess 
you can have shelves put. 
Three shelves high up, 
boards resting on brack- 
ets fastened against the 
sides. Nail a curtain to 
the upper shelf, reaching 
tothe ground. Here you 
have a place to hang 
storm coats and over- 
coats, and a closet above 
for preserves and jellies.” 

‘*T have two places like 
that I could use,” said 
Juliet, musingly, ‘‘and I 
really believe I should 
not need any more, al- 
though,” with a sigh, ‘it 
would be pleasant to have 
them. But you should 
see the kitchen, It is 
about six feet square, and 
crowded with kitchen 
furniture, The closet 
there is a show. A few 
tin pans are all [ can put 
into it.” 

‘*Ah! my kitchen was 
a triumph of genius,” 
laughed the caller, ‘‘ We 
had alower flat. Sohave 
you. We were at the 
bottom of the air -shaft, 
and all around it, just be- 
low the window opening, 
I had nails and hooks 
driven. There I hung 
my wash. boiler, ironing- 
board, clothes-line, wring- 
er, clothes- basket, and 
such big things. I had 
rows of hooks high up 
over the tubs and the 
range, where I could 
hang things that wouldn’t 
go into the ridiculous 
kitchen closet.” 

“And where on earth 
did you put your re- 
frigerator?” 

‘That was the best of 
all. The private hall end- 
ed with a door into the 
kitchen, but we went into 
it from the dining-room 
as well. About three feet 
along the hall was the 
dining-room door, [hung 
a& curtain across the hall 
at this last door. When 
I opened the kitchen 
door, instead of stepping 
into the hall, I disclosed 
an airy closet, in which 
stood the ‘refrig,’ as 
Johanna called it, and 
above it were shelves cur- 
tained with netting. Be- 
ing in a draught, they 
kept admirably any gro- 
cery stores or cold food. 
I used to show that re- 
markable closet with 
great pride to admiring 
friends.” 

“T should think so!” 
cried Juliet. ‘ And my 
flat may possess possibili- 








EARLY AUTUMN TOILETTES. 


throw your 
whole scul 
into making 
closets! Get 


the things to 
put into them 
first, and when 
the closet be- 
comes acrying 
need it will be 
time enough 
to evolve one. 
Do remember 
that closets ex 
ist for things, 
and not things 
for closets.” 





BREAKFAST Cap 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
VIL—SILVER AND GLASS 

BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEI 
rr supply the table with spoons, forks, and knives in 
solid silver will always be costly, but it gives the satis- 
faction that, with care to prevent | he supply will 
last a lifetime. There cannot be a great deal of economy 
in buying solid silver, except in choosing the retail dealer 
A few manufacturers of solid silver are widely known, butit 
1s not possible always to buy directly from them, and un] 
the buyer has friends or business connections in the cities 
who can direct her, it is far cheaper to buy her goods of one 
of the reliable makers through some well-known local dealer. 
He does not have the exorbitant rents of the city to pay, 

and has a reputation for fair dealing to maint 
sharp scrutiny cf the community, and will sell 

margin of profit than the usual city firm 

All silver is sold by weight, and to the value by weight is 





ess 


in under the 
with a smaller 





added the cost of making. The patterns or desig f spoons 
and their kindred are numerous, and th the exception of 
the most elaborate, there is little increase or decrease in price 
from them. The plainer patterns are the most satisfactory, 
as they can be more easily cleaned. In elaborate patterns 
those that are oxidized keep their beauty longer than those 
with shining finish, as the background will darken con 
stant use, and the lost lustre is impossible to regain in the 
rainary method ot do 
n » cleaning 

The erage durable 
weight of teas] s is 
six and a half ounces 

Troy we t, to the d 
en, and they Will cost 


about $11 at retail, while 
$15 will pay for heavier 


finer ones The regular 
Increased price for In 
creased weight is sO 
reckoned by the ounce at 


$1 50 While suflicient 
weight is needed to give 

rth to spoons, forks, 
and KI es EXCESSIVE 
eight is not an advan 
tage, as it does not mate 
rially increase the dura- 
bility, and makes the ar- 
ticles too cumbersome to 
handle. 

The average weight of 
dessert-spoons is ten 
ounces, and that of table- 
spoons is eighteen ounces 
per dozen. Both these 
spoons are sold by the 
pair,and excellent articles 
in the former should cost 
$3, and the latter $5. A 
butter - k 


spoon we 








and sugar- 
gh about the 
same as a pair of dessert 





spoons, and should cost 
about as much, the sugar 
spoon being a little cheap- 
er. In forks, the usual 
and lasting weight is 
twenty ounces to the doz 
en, and the retail price is 
$33 for dessert size, and 
about $38 for the dinner 
size. Dinner knives sell 
for about $50 a dozen, 
while dessert knives cost 
from $8 to $12 less. Sil- 
ver soup-ladles sell for 
$18, and oyster-ladles for 
$5 to &7 less. 

The prices of single and 
small pieces of silver, 
such as coffee, be rry, and 
jelly spoons, fish, cake, 
and bread knives, and 
kindred sorts, are fluctuat 


ing. They are technically 


known as novelties,’ 
and the style and selling 
quality are t ymuch gov 


erned by fashion for them 
to be sold for as narrow 
a margin of fit as the 
standard g is are, 
While there can be 


no doubt of the lasting 





quality of solid silver, 
there are many comforta- 
ble homes, especially new 
ones, where such an out 
lay would be often fool 
ish and oftene r impossi 
ble. And even where a 
small amount of silver 
can be had, it is doubtful 
whether it is best to sub- 
ject it to the daily wear 
and opportunities for 
“mysterious disappear- 
ance,” from which not 
the most watchful house- 
keeping isexempt. There 
is a great deal to be said 
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in favor of the silver spoon's humble relative, 
the plated one. This spoon will last from 
eight to ten years, and look nicely under 
wearing circumstances, will not break, and 
at the same time takes one care from the 
overburdened housekeeper. She can calmly 
rest, serene in the consciousness that she has 
her nice silver under lock and key, ready 
for great occasions, while the thought of 
rough, careless servants or thieves does not 
bring a troubled moment. 

But to buy plated ware to advantage there 
are some facts that it is well to know. Forks, 
spoons of all sizes, ladles, and butter-knives 
are plated on ‘‘albata.” This is a mixture 
of nickel, zinc, and copper. There is said to 
be twenty parts nickel in one hundred parts 
of this metallic compound. The manufac- 
turers’ catalogues give the grades as “Extra” 
plate, ‘‘ Double,” ‘ Triple,” and ‘‘ Quad- 
ruple.” The ‘‘ Extra” plate is the most sold, 
and is lowestin price. Each piece is stamp- 
ed ‘‘Al,” meaning ‘‘albata first quality.” 
The teaspoons are further labelled No. 2, and 
this signifies that two ounces of silver was 
used in plating a gross of the spoons. The 
dessert spoons and forks have No. 3 on them, 
meaning the use of three ounces of silver to 
the gross. Table-spoons and dinner forks are 
marked No. 4, which means that four ounces 
of silver plated a gross of them. ‘‘ Double” 
plate is double the ‘‘ Extra,” and there are 
four ounces of silver on the tea, six ounces 
on the dessert, and eight ounces on the table 
sizes per gross, and they are stamped 4, 6, 8, 
respectively, besides the ‘‘A1.” ‘‘ Triple” 
plate is three times the ‘‘ Extra,” and such 
goods are stamped — teaspoons, 6; dessert- 
spoons, 9; and table-spoons, 12. And “ Quad- 
ruple ” spoons are stamped 8, 12, 16, respec- 
tively, in addition to the “Al” mark, the 
figures relating to the amount of silver used 
in plating a gross. Besides these grades 
there is the triple plate on exposed parts—the 
tips of forks and spoons, and backs of the 
bowls and handles where these touch the 
table when laid down. These are worth 
about as much as ‘‘ Double”’ plate. 

The perfectly plain spoon, knife, or fork 
is richer in appearance in plated goods, but 
if such plainness is too severe for the buyer's 
taste, the simpler design will be the better 
choice. The following is a list of retail 
prices of the ‘‘ Extra” grade of plating, the 
higher grades each costing a little more, and 
may serve as a guide to the home-maker: 


Teaspoons, per dozen.......... $3 00 
Dessert-spoons, per pair........ 1 00 
Table-spoons, per pair........ 1 25 
Sugar-spoons, each............ 75 
gar-sp , 
Butter-knives, each. ........... 15 
Forks (dessert), per dozen... ... 5 00 
Coffee-spoons, per dozen....... 4 00 


All plated knives are plated on steel, and 
when the handles and blades are both plated 
both are of steel in one piece. Such knives 
do not cut quite as well as those with bare 
steel blades, as they cannot be given such a 
fine edge. They cost $4 50 for the dinner 
size. Knives with plated blades and celluloid 
handles cost $10 per dozen for the large 
size, and $7 50 for the small size. Celluloid 
does not yellow or crack with age and care- 
less putting into hot water, and is an im- 

rovement on ivory, which it has superseded 
or handles. Knives with steel blades and 
rubber handles are still to be found. They 
cost $5 and $4 a dozen respectively, but 
are a trouble to the housekeeper, as they 
must be cleaned with sapolio, bath-brick, or 
sifted coal ashes after each using. 

A steel carving knife and fork and a bread- 
knife are yet a necessity, and can be found for 
$3 and $2 with celluloid handles. Highly 
ornamented handles of ivory, horn, and mo- 
ther-of-pear] increase their price proportion 
ately, while prettily cut basswood handles 
make the knives a little cheaper. These 
handles must not be soaked in water, but 
should be wiped off with a damp cloth. 
Salad forks and spoons are made of bone, 
ivory, and wood, but are best in wood, olive- 
wood and Swiss boxwood being the kinds 

referred. Plain ones cost less than a dol- 

ar, while graceful carving on the handles 
increases the beauty and the price simulta- 
neously. 

The best tea service to buy is a plain one 
with a simple base to each piece. Those 
with feet as bases do not give satisfaction 
with long usage, while chased or engraved 
services lose their beauty because they can- 
not readily be kept clean and bright. Ser- 
vices do not come in different grades, like 
spoons, but are all stamped quadruple plate. 

hey are plated on Britannia, a metallic com- 
pound of tin, copper, ee and lead, 
which is used on account of its ductility and 
susceptibility to polish. Plain services re- 
tail for $25, and engraved ones from $30 to 
$35, according to the intricacy of the design. 
Services are also plated on German-silver, 
which is an alloy of copper, nickel, and zinc, 
and cost twice as much as those on Britan- 
nia. Solid silver services are very costly, and 
best suited for use in Castle Bountiful. 

Every housekeeper treasures any piece of 
cut glass that she fortunately has. The glit- 
tering heavy glass, reflecting in its prismatic 
surface countless tints, and sparkling in arti- 
ficial light with diamond-like bri!liancy, adds 
a touch of elegance which china and silver 
alone cannot produce. Cut glass is always 
expensive, as its materials must be of the 
purest, their melting most exactly done, and 
the blowing and cutting into the desired 
shapes manipulated by skilful workmen. 

he French eut glass holds the first place 
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by virtue of its costliness and fineness. The 
English holds the second and the American 
the third place. It is doubtful if any but a 
connoisseur could tell why the best Ameri- 
can cut glass is not equal to the imported, so 
excellent has it become. Later years have 
seen great reductions in the price of cut 
glass, especially since American manufac- 
turers have competed with foreign makers. 
There are over a hundred and fifty styles of 
cutting, but nearly all of them are founded 
on the old hobnail, rose, and diamond pat- 
terns, being largely a combination of straight 
lines, and the combinziion being arranged 
by the fancy and taste of the cutter. 

Goblets in cut glass with simplest design 
can be bought as low as two dollars a dozen, 
tumblers for the same price, and pitchers for 
a little more. Berry dishes and carafes, or 
water bottles, come even cheaper, but these 
prices are those of the lowest grade of goods. 
Increased fineness and heaviness of the glass 
and elaborateness and fineness of the design 
increase the price proportionately. Ten dol- 
Jars will buy tasteful fine goblets, berry sets, 
and the like, while intermediate grades of 
cut glass produce good effects. It would be 
impossible to name all the varied cut-glass 
dishes for table service. The number is 
great, and the range extends from the tiny 
salt-cellar and the sweet-toned table-bell to 
the fasceted centre-piece. 

Next to cut glass comes ‘‘ crystal,” which 
is pressed giass that is more or less cut after 
the shape and design have been given by 
moulds. This ‘crystal’? must not be con- 
fused with the genuine crystal cut from 
quartz, and sometimes tinted after cutting. 
This is exceedingly costly, and is used prin- 
cipally for ornaments. Dishes of the pressed 
“crystal” can be bought at all prices, and 
the higher priced are by no means to be de- 
spised as a substitute for cut glass. Their 
design and cutting are tasteful,the glass itself 
is fine, and each article ‘‘rings”’ with a note 
of musical sweetness, showing the pure ma- 
terials of which it is made. 

Almost the same may be said of the flood 
of colored glasses,which are so abundant in 
all degrees of coarseness and fineness. The 
material to produce the carmine or red tint is 
costly, and even in cheapest, ugliest thick 
dishes raises the price; the blue tint is the 
next dearer, and yellow, green, and olive the 
cheapest. Dishes of colored glass, either 
plain or crackled, with even, delicate coloring, 
thin and fine in quality, and with a “ring” 
like a fairy chime when struck, are an artis- 
tic ornament to the table, giving the needed 
bit of bright color as flowers do. The house- 
keeper can be sure she has expressed herself 
harmoniously and with refinement if she has 
bought her finger-bowls or her cream-jug, 
her berry dish or odd dishes, of fine colored 
glass, but she will have to pay for them 
nearly as much, and often more, than for cut 
glass with simplest cutting or chasing. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


AX this moment of the morning Angel 
Clare was riding along a narrow lane 
ten miles distant from the breakfasters, in the 
direction of his father’s vicarage at Em- 
minster, carrying, as well as he could, a 
little basket which contained some black- 
puddings and a bottle of mead, sent by Mrs. 
Crick, with her kind respects, to his parents. 
The white lane stretched before him, and 
his eyes were upon it; but they were staring 
into next year, and not at the lane. He loved 
her: ought he to marry her? Dared he to 
marry her? What would his parents and his 
brothers say? What would he himself say a 
couple of years after the event? That would 
depend upon whether the germs of stanch 
comradeship (without which no marriage 
should be made) underlay the temporary 
emotion, or whether it were a sensuous joy 
in her form only, with no substratum of ever- 
lastingness. 

His father’s hill-surrounded little town, 
the Tudor church tower, with its mended 
pinnacles, the clump of trees near the vicar- 
age, came at last into view beneath him, and 
he rode down towards the well-known gate. 
Casting a glance in the direction of the 
church before entering his home, he beheld 
standing by the vestry door a group of girls, 
of ages between twelve and sixteen, apparent- 
ly awaiting the arrival of some other one, who 
in a moment became visible in the shape of a 
figure somewhat older than the school-girls, 
wearing a broad-brimmed hat and highly 
starched morning gown, with a couple of 
books in her hand. 

Clare knew her well. He could not be 
sure that she observed him; he hoped she 
did not, so as to render it unnecessary that he 
should go and speak to her, blameless crea- 
ture that she was. An overpowering reluc- 
tance to greet her made him decide that she 
had not seen him. The young lady was 
Miss Mercy Chant, the only daughter of his 
father’s neighbor and friend, whom it was 
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his parents quiet hope that he might wed 
someday. She was great at Antinomianism 
and Bible classes, and was plainly going to 
hold a class now in the vestry. Clare’s mind 
for a moment flew back to the impassioned, 
sun-flushed, summer-saturated heathens in 
Froom Vale, and to the most living, tender- 
est, intensest of them all. 

It was on the impulse of the moment that 
he had resolved to trot over to Emminster, 
and hence had not written to apprise his 
mother and father, aiming, however, to ar- 
rive about the breakfast hour, before they 
should have gone out to their parish duties. 
He was a little late, and they had already sat 
down to the morning meal. The group at 
the table jumped up to welcome him as soon 
as he entered. They were his father and 
mother, his brother the Reverend Felix— 
curate at a town in the adjoining county, 
home for the inside of a fortnight—and his 
other brother, the Reverend Cuthbert, the 
classical scholar, and Fellow and Dean of 
his College, down from Cambridge for the 
long vacation. His mother appeared in a 
cap and silver spectacles, and his father 
looked what in fact he was—an earnest, God- 
fearing man, somewhat gaunt, in years about 
sixtv-five, his pale face lined with thought 
and purpose. Over their heads hung the 
picture of Angel’s half-sister, the eldest of 
the family, sixteen years his senior, who had 
married a missionary and gone out to Africa. 

Old Mr. Clare was a clergyman of a type 
which, within the last twenty years, has 
dropped out of contemporary life with well- 
nigh startling suddenness. A spiritual de- 
scendant in the Cirect line from Wycliff, 
Huss, Luther, Calvin, Latimer; an Evangeli- 
cal of the Evangelicals, a Conversionist, a 
man of Apostolic simplicity in life and 
thought—he had in his youth made up his 
mind once for all on the deeper questions of 
existence, and admitted no further reasoning 
on them thenceforward. He was regarded 
even by those of his own date and school of 
thinking as extreme; while, on the other 
hand, those totally opposed to him were un- 
willingly won to admiration for his thorough- 
ness, and for the remarkable power he 
showed in dismissing all questioning as to 
principles in his energy for applying them. 
He loved Paul of Tarsus, liked St. John, 
hated St. James as much as he dared, and 
regarded Timothy and Titus with mixed 
feelings. The New Testament was less a 
Christiad than a Pauliad to his intelligence. 
He despised the Canons and Rubric, swore 
by the Articles, and deemed himself consis- 
tent through the whole category—which in 
a way he might have been. One thing he 
certainly was—sincere, 

To the esthetic, idealistic, pagan pleasure 
in natural life and womanhood which his 
son Angel had lately been experiencing in 
Froom Vale his temper would have been 
antipathetic in a high degree, had he either 
by inquiry or imagination been able to ap- 
prehend it. Once upon a time Angel had 
been so unlucky as to say to his father, in a 
moment of irritation, that it might have re- 
sulted far better for mankind if Greece had 
been the source of the religion of modern 
civilization, and not Palestine; and his fa- 
ther’s grief was of that blank description 
which could not realize that there might 
lurk a thousandth part of a truth, much less 
a half-truth or a whole truth, in such a prop- 
osition. He had simply preached austerely 
at Angel for a long time after. But the 
kindness of his heart was such that he never 
resented anything for long, and welcomed 
his son to-day with a smile which was as 
candidly sweet as a child's. 

Angel sat down, and the place felt like 
home; yet he did not so much as formerly 
feel himself one of the family gathered there. 
Every time that he returned hither he was 
conscious of this divergence, and since he 
had last shared in the vicarage life it had 
grown even more distinctly foreign to his 
own than usual. The two extremes of its 
aspirations—on the terrestrial hand, a sup- 
pression of the natural; on the celestial, soul- 
insurance—were as remote from his own 
aims as if they had been a conjectural mood 
of people on another planet. The world’s 
raison détre was quite other in their eyes 
than it was in his. Having almost forgotten 
that classes of society existed, as such, that 
denominational antagonisms in aie ex- 
isted, he had forgotten still more. Latterly 
he had seen only Life, felt only the great 
passionate pulse of existence, unwarped, un- 
contorted, untrammelled by those conven- 
tional rules which futilely attempt to check 
what wisdom would be content to discipline. 

On their part they saw a great difference 
in him, a growing divergence from the An- 
gel Clare of former times. It was chiefly a 
difference in his manner that they noticed 
just now, particularly his brothers. He was 
getting to behave like a farmer; he flung his 
legs about; the muscles of his face had 
grown more expressive; his eyes looked as 
much information as his tongue spoke, and 
more. The manner of the scholar had 
nearly disappeared; still more the manner of 
the drawing-room young man. A prig would 
have said that he had lost culture,and a 
prude that he had become coarse. Such 
was the contagion of domiciliary fellowship 
with his bucolic instructor and the Talbo- 
thays nymphs and swains. 

After breakfast he walked with his two 
brothers, non - Evangelical, well educated, 
hall-marked young men, correct to their re- 
motest fibre; such unimpeachable models as 
are turned out yearly by the lathe of a sys- 
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tematic tuition. They were both somewhat 
short-sighted, and when it was the custom to 
wear a single eye-glass and string, they wore 
a single eye-glass and string; when it was the 
custom to wear a double glass, they wore a 
double glass; when it was the custom to 
wear spectacles ,they wore spectacles straight- 
way—all without reference to the particular 
variety of defect in their own vision. When 
Wordsworth was enthroned, they carried 

ocket copies; and when Shelley was be- 
ittled, they allowed him to grow dusty on 
their shelves. When Correggio’s Holy Fam- 
ilies were admired, they admired Correggio's 
Holy Families; when he was decried in fa- 
vor of Velasquez, they sedulously followed 
suit, without any personal objection. 

If these two noticed Angel's growing social 
ineptness, he noticed their growing mental 
limitations. Felix seemed to him all Church, 
Cuthbert all College. His Diocesan Synod 
and Visitations were the main-springs of the 
world to the one, Cambridge to the other. 
Each brother candidly recognized that there 
were a few unimportant scores of millions 
of outsiders in civilized society, persons who 
were neither University men nor theologians, 
but they were to be pitied and tolerated rather 
than reckoned with and respected. 

They were both dutiful and attentive sons, 
and were regular in their visits to their par- 
ents. Felix, though an offshoot from a far 
more recent point in the devolution of the- 
ology than his father, was less self-sacrificing 
and disinterested. More tolerant than his 
father of a contradictory opinion, in its aspect 
as a danger to its holder, he was less ready 
than his father to pardon it as a slight to his 
own teaching. Cuthbert was, upon the whole, 
the more liberal-minded, though, with greater 
subtlety, he had not so much heart. 

As they walked along the hill-side, Angel’s 
former feeling revived in him—namely, that 
whatever their advantages by comparison 
with himself, neither saw life as it really 
was lived. Perhaps, as with many men, 
their opportunities of observation were not 
so good as their opportunities of expression. 
Neither had an adequate conception of the 
complicated forces at work outside the 
smooth and gentle current in which they 
and their associates floated. Neither saw the 
difference between local truth and universal 
truth—that what the world said in their cler- 
ical and academic hearing was quite a differ- 
ent thing from what the world was think- 
ing. 

‘‘T suppose it is farming or nothing for 
you now, my dear fellow,” Felix was saying, 
among other things, to his youngest brother, 
as he looked through his spectacles at the 
distant fields with sad austerity. ‘‘ And 
therefore we must make the best of it. But 
I do entreat you to endeavor to keep as much 
as possible in touch with my moral ideals. 
Farming, of course, means roughing it liter 
ally; but high thinking may go with plain 
living, nevertheless.” 

‘*Of course it may,’ said Angel. ‘‘ Was 
it not proved nineteen hundred years ago— 
if I may trespass upon your domain a little? 
Why should you think, Felix, that I am 
likely to drop my high-thinking and moral 
ideals?” 

‘* Well, I fancied, from the tone of your 
letters and our conversation—it may be fane 
only—that you were somehow losing intel- 
lectual grasp. Hasn’t it struck you, Cuth- 
bert?” 

‘*Now, Felix,” said Angel, dryly, ‘we are 
very good friends, you know; each of us 
treading our allotted circles; but if it comes 
to intellectual grasp, I think you, as a con 
tented theologian, had better leave mine 
alone, and inquire what has become of 
yours.” 

They returned down the hill to dinner, 
which was fixed at any time at which their 
father’s and mother’s morning work in the 
parish usually concluded. Convenience as 
regarded afternoon callers was the last thing 
to enter into the consideration of unselfish 
Mr. and Mrs. Clare; though the three sons 
were sufficiently in unison on this matter to 
wish that their parents would conform a lit- 
tle to modern notions. 

The walk had made them hungry; Angel in 
particular, who was now an out-door man, ac- 
customed to the profuse dapes inempte of the 
dairyman’s somewhat coarsely laden table. 
But neither of the old people had arrived, 
and it was not till the sons were a!most tired 
of waiting that their parents entered. The 
self-denying pair had been occupied in coax- 
ing the appetites of some of their sick parish- 
ioners, whom they, somewhat inconsistently, 
tried to keep imprisoned in the flesh, and had 
totally forgotten their own. 

The family sat down to table, and a frugal 
meal of cold viands was deposited before 
them. Angel looked round for Mrs. Crick’s 
black-puddings, which he had directed to be 
nicely grilled, as they did them at the dairy, 
and of which he wished his father and mother 
to appreciate the marvellous herbal savors 
as highly as he did himself. 

‘Ah! you are looking for the black-pud- 
dings, my dear boy,’”’observed Clare’s mother. 
“But I am sure you will not mind doing 
without them, as I am sure your father and I 
shall not, when you know the reason. I sug- 
gested to him that we should take Mrs. 
Crick’s kind present to the children of the 
man who can earn nothing just now because 
of his attacks of delirium tremens; and he 
agreed that it would be a great pleasure to 
them; so we did.” 

‘Of course,” said Angel, cheerfully, look- 
ing round for the mead. 
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‘‘T found the mead so extremely alcoholic,” 
continued his mother, ‘‘that it was quite 
unfit for use as a beverage, but as valuable 
as rum or brandy in an emergency; so I have 
put it in my medicine chest.” 

‘“We never drink spirits at this table, on 
principle,” added his father. 

‘‘But what shall I tell the dairyman’s 
wife?” said Angel. 

“The truth, of course,” said his father. 

‘‘T rather wanted to say we enjoyed the 
mead and the black - puddings very much. 
She is a kind, jolly sort of body, and is sure 
to ask me directly I return.” 

“You cannot if we did not,” Mr. Clare 
answered, lucidly. 

‘‘Ah—uo; though that mead was a drop 
of pretty tipple.” 

** A what?” 

‘*Oh—'tis an expression they use down at 
Talbothays,” replied Angel, blushing. He 
felt that his parents were right in their prac- 
tice if wrong in their want of sentiment, and 
said no more. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ir was not till the evening, after family 
prayers, that Angel found opportunity of 
broaching to his father one or two subjects 
near his heart. He had strung himself up 
to the purpose while kneeling behind his 
brothers on the carpet regarding the soles of 
their walking- boots, and the little nails in 
their heels, and the legs of the chairs beyond. 
When the service was over, they went out of 
the room with their mother, and Mr. Clare 
and himself were left alone. 

The young man first discussed with the 
elder his plan for the attainment of his posi- 
tion as a farmer on an extensive scale—either 
in England or in the colonies. His father 
then told him that as he had not been put to 
the expense of sending Angel to the Univer- 
sity, he had felt it his duty to set by a sum 
of money every year towards the purchase or 
lease of land for him some day, that he might 
not feel himself unduly slighted, “As far 
as worldly wealth goes,” continued his father, 
‘*you will no doubt stand far superior to your 
brothers in a few years.” 

This considerateness on old Mr. Clare’s 
part led Angel onward to the other and 
dearer subject. He observed to his father 
that he was then three-and-twenty, and that 
when he should start in the farming business 
he would require eyes in the back of his head 
to see to all matters — some one would be 
necessary to superintend the domestic labors 
of his establishment whilst he was afield. 
Would it not be well, therefore, for him to 
marry? 

His father seemed to think this idea not 
unreasonable, and then Angel put the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What kind of wife do you think 
would be best for me, as a thrifty, hard- 
working farmer?” 

‘*A truly Christian woman, who will be a 
help and a comfort to you in your goings 
out and your comings In. Beyond that it 
really matters little. Such a one can be 
found; indeed, my earnest - minded friend 
and neighbor, Dr. Chant—” 

‘But ought she not primarily to be able 
to milk cows, churn good butter, make im- 
mense cheeses; know how to sit hens and 
turkeys and rear chickens; to direct a field 
of laborers in an emergency, and estimate 
the value of sheep and calves?” 

‘*Yes; a farmer's wife; yes, certainly. It 
would be desirable.” Mr. Clare, the elder, 
had plainly never thought of these points 
before. ‘‘ I] was going to add,” he said, ‘‘ that, 
for a pure and saintly woman, you will not 
find one more to your true advantage, and 
certainly not more to your mother’s mind 
and my own, than your friend Mercy, whom 
you used to show a certain interest in. It is 
true that my neighbor Chant’s daughter has 
lately caught up the fashion of the younger 
clergy roundabout us for decorating the 
communion table—altar, as I was shocked 
to hear her call it one day—with flowers and 
other stuff on festival occasions. But her 
father, who is quite as opposed to such mum- 
mery as I, says that can be cured. It is a 
mere girlish outbreak which, I am sure, will 
not be permanent.” 

“*Yes, yes; Mercy is good and devout, I 
know. But, father, don’t you think that a 
young woman equally pure and virtuous as 
Miss Chant, but one who, in place of that 
lady’s ecclesiastical accomplishments, under- 
stands the duties of farm life as well as a 
farmer himself, would suit me infinitely bet- 
ter?” 

His father persisted in his conviction that 
a knowledge of a farmer’s wife’s duties came 
second to a Pauline view of humanity; and 
the impulsive Angel, wishing to honor his 
father’s feelings and to advance the cause of 
his heart at the same time, lifted the veil. 
He said that fate or Providence had thrown 
in his way a woman who possessed every 
qualification to be the helpmate of an agri- 
culturist, and was decidedly of a serious turn 
of mind. He would not say whether or not 
she had attached herself to the sound Low 
Church school of his father; but she would 
probably be open to conviction on that point; 
she was a regular church-goer of simple 
faith; honest - hearted, receptive, intelligent, 
graceful to a degree, virtuous as a vestal, 
and, in personal appearance, exceptionally 
beautiful. 

‘Is she of a family such as you would 
care to marry into—a lady, in short?” asked 
his startled mother, who had come softly into 
the study during the conversation. 
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‘*She is not what in common parlance is 
called a lady,” said Angel, unflinchingly, 
‘‘for she is a cottager’s daughter, as I am 
proud to say. But she 7s a lady, neverthe- 
less—in feeling and nature.” 

‘*Mercy Chant is of a very good family.” 

‘*Pooh! what’s the advantage of that, 
mother?” said Clare, quickly. ‘‘ How is fam- 
ily to avail the wife of a man who has to 
rough it, as I have, and shall have to do?” 

‘*Mercy is accomplished. And accom- 
plishments have their charm,” returned his 
mother, looking at him through her silver 
spectacles, 

‘*As to external accomplishments, what 
will be the use of them in the life I am going 
to lead? while as to her reading, I can take 
that in hand. She’ll be apt pupil enough,as 
you would say if you knew her. She’s brim- 
ful of poetry —actualized poetry, if I may 
use the expression. She dives what paper 
poets only write..... And she is an unim- 
peachable Christian, I am sure; perhaps of 
the very tribe, genus, and species you desire 
to propagate.” 

*‘Oh, Angel, you are mocking!” 

‘* Mother, I beg pardon. But as she really 
does attend church almost every Sunday 
morning, and is a good Christian girl, 1 am 
sure you will tolerate any social short-com- 
ings for the sake of that quality, and feel 
that I may do worse than choose her.” 
Angel almost unconsciously waxed enthu- 
siastic on that rather automatic orthodoxy 
in his beloved Tess, which (never dreaming 
that it might stand him in such good stead) 
he had been prone to slight when observing 
it practised by her and the other milkmaids 
—less on account of his own scepticism than 
because of its obvious unreality in lives es- 
sentially polytheistic. 

In their sad doubts as to whether their son 
had himself any right whatever to the title 
he claimed for the unknown young woman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clare began to feel it as an ad- 
vantage not to be overlooked that she at least 
was sound in her views; especially as the 
conjunction of the pair must have arisen by 
chance or Providence; forAngel never would 
have made orthodoxy a condition of his 
choice. They said finally that it was better 
not to act in a hurry, but that they would 
not object to see her. 

Angel therefore refrained from declaring 
more particulars now. He felt that, single- 
minded and self-sacrificing as his parents 
were, there yet existed certain latent preju- 
dices of theirs, as middle-class people, which 
would require some tact to overcome. For 
though legally at liberty to do as he chose, 
and though their daughter-in-law’s qualifica- 
tions could make no practical difference to 
their lives, in the probability of her living 
far away from them, he wished for affec- 
tion’s sake not to wound their sentiment in 
the most important decision of his life. 

He observed his own inconsistencies in 
dwelling upon accidents in Tess’s life as if 
they were vital features. It was for herself 
that he loved Tess; her soul, her heart, her 
substance—not for her skill in the dairy, her 
aptness as his scholar, and certainly not for 
simple, formal faith profession. Her unso- 
phisticated, open-air existence required no 
varnishing with conventionality to make it 
palatable to him. He held that education 
had as yet but little affected the beats of 
emotion and impulse on which domestic 
happiness depends. It was probable that, in 
the lapse of ages, improved systems of moral 
and intellectual training would appreciably, 
perhaps considerably, elevate the involuntary, 
and even the unconscious, instincts of hu- 
man nature; but up to the present day cult- 
ure, as far as he could see, might be said to 
have affected only the mental epidermis of 
those lives which had been brought under its 
influence. This belief was confirmed by his 
experience of women, which, having latterly 
been extended by the change in his position 
from the cultivated middle-class into the 
rural community, had taught him how much 
less was the intrinsic difference between the 
good and wise woman of one social stratum 
and the good and wise woman of another so- 
cial stratum than between the good and bad, 
the wise and the foolish, of the same stratum 
or class, 

It was the morning of his departure. His 
brothers had already left the vicarage to 
proceed on a walking tour in the north, 
whence one was to return to his college, and 
the other to his curacy. Angel might have 
accompanied them, but preferred to rejoin 
his sweetheart at Talbothays. He would have 
been an awkward member of the party; for 
though the most appreciative humanist, the 
most ideal religionist, even the finest theo- 
logian and Christologist of the three, there 
was alienation in the standing consciousness 
that his squareness would not fit the round 
hole that had been prepared for him. To 
neither Felix nor Cuthbert had he ventured 
to mention Tess. 

His mother made him sandwiches, and his 
father accompanied him, on his own mare, 
a little way along the road. Having fairly 
well advanced his own affairs, Angel listened 
in a willing silence, as they jogged on to- 
gether through the shady lanes, to his fa- 
ther’s account of his parish difficulties, and 
the coldness of brother clergymen whom he 
loved, because of his strict interpretations of 

the New Testament by the light of what 
they deemed a pernicious Calvinistic doc- 
trine. ‘‘Pernicious!” said Mr. Clare, with 
genial scorn; and he proceeded to recount 
experiences which would show the absurdity 
of that idea. He told of wondrous conver- 


sions of evil livers, of which he had been the 
instrument, not only amongst the poor, but 
amongst the rich and well-to-do; and he also 
candidly admitted many failures. 

As an instance of the latter, he mentioned 
the case of a young man named D’Urber- 
ville, living some forty miles off, in the neigh- 
borhood of Trantridge. 

‘* Not one of the ancient D'Urbervilles of 
King’s-Bere and other places?” asked his son. 
‘*That curiously historic, worn-out family, 
with its ghostly legend of the coach and 
four?” 

“Oh no. The original D'Urbervilles de- 
cayed and disappeared sixty or eighty years 
ago; at least I believe so. This seems to be 
a new family which bas taken the name; for 
the credit of the former knightly line, I hope 
they are spurious, I’m sure. But it is odd to 
hear you express interest in old families. I 
thought you set less store by them even 
than [.” 

‘*You misapprehend me, father; you often 
do,” said Angel, with a little impatience. 
** Politically I am sceptical as to the virtue 
of their being old. Some of the wise even 
among themselves ‘exclaim against their 
own succession,’ as Hamlet puts it; but lyri- 
sally, dramatically, and even historically, I 
am tenderly attached to them.” 

This distinction, though by no means a 
subtle one, was yet too subtle for Mr. Clare 
the elder, and he went on with the story he 
had been about to relate, which was that 
after the death of the elder so-called D’Ur- 
berville fhe young man developed the most 
reckless passions, though he had an afflicted 
mother, whose condition should have made 
him know better. A knowledge of his career 
having come to the ears of Mr. Clare when 
he was in that part of the country preaching 
missionary sermons, he boldly took occasion 
to speak to him point-blank on his spiritual 
state. Though he was a stranger, occupying 
another’s pulpit, he had felt this to be his 
duty, and took for his text the words from 
St. Luke, ‘‘Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee.” The young man 
much resented this directness of attack, and 
in the war of words which followed when 
they met, he did not scruple to publicly in- 
sult Mr. Clare, without respect for his gray 
hairs. 

Angel flushed with distress. ‘‘ Dear fa- 
ther,” he said, sadly, ‘‘I wish you would not 

expose yourself to such gratuitous pain from 
scoundrels!” 

‘*Pain?” said his father, his rngged face 
shining in the ardor of self-abnegation. ‘‘The 
only pain to me was pain on his account, 
poor, foolish young man! Do you suppose 
his incensed words could give me any pain, 
or even his blows? ‘ Being reviled, we bless; 
being persecuted, we suffer it; being defamed, 
we entreat; we are made as the filth of the 
world, and as the offscouring of all things 
unto this day.’ Those ancient and noble 
words to the Corinthians are strictly true at 
this present hour.” 

** Not blows, father? 
to blows?” 

‘*No, he did not. Though I have borne 
blows from men in a mad state of intoxica 
tion.” 

‘*No!” 

“A dozen times,my boy. What then? I 
have saved them from the guilt of murdering 
their own flesh and blood thereby, and they 
have lived to thank me and praise God.” 

‘*May this young man do the same!” said 
Angel, fervently. ‘‘But I fear otherwise, 
from what you say.” 

‘* We'll hope, nevertheless,” said Mr. Clare. 
‘And I continue to pray for him, though 
on this side of the grave we shall probably 
never meet again. But, afterall, one of those 

poor words of mine may spring up in his 
heart as a good seed some day.” 

Now, as always, Clare’s father was san- 
guine as a child; and though the younger 
could not accept his parent’s narrow dogma, 
he revered his practice, and recognized the 
hero under the pietist. Perhaps he revered 
his father’s practice even more now than 
ever, seeing that in the question of making 
Tessie his wife his father had not once 
thought of inquiring whether she was well 
provided or penniless, The same unworldli- 
ness was what had necessitated Angel’s get- 
ting a living as a farmer, and would prob- 
ably keep his brothers in the position of poor 
parsons for the term of their activities; yet 
Angel admired it none the less. Indeed, de- 
spite his own heterodoxy, Angel often felt 
that he was nearer to his father on the hu- 
man side than either of his brethren. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


He did not proceed 








VARIOUS SWEETS AND SOURS. 
BY M. C. WILLIAMS. 

ra canning or preserving choose always 

the very best fruit. It should be thor- 
oughly ripe, but firm and sound. In peeling 
be very careful to cut out all bruised spots. 
Reject whatever has the least trace of decay; 
it is ripe for fermentation, and may ruin the 
whole batch. To keep apples, pears, and 
peaches firm and well-colored, wash and 
drain well before paring, drop each one as 
the rind comes off into clear lime-water, and 
let stay till all are finished. Take out upon 
a sieve, and rinse by pouring clear water 
through. If for canning, pack close in your 
jars, and set in cold water up to the neck. 
Bring it to a boil, while you make a syrup 
of half-pound of sugar and half-pint of water 
to each pound. Cook five minutes after the 
sugar melts. Skim well, and fill the caus 
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brimful of it. Let them stand two minutes, 
then fill again if it has sunk below the top. 
Press the fruit well below it with the back 
of a spoon, and seal at once. If the cans are 
of glass, be careful to set them on something 
warm when they are removed from the water 
A sudden chill will burst them, and make all 
your labor vain. For delicate fruit, such as 
strawberries, make the syrup thicker—about 
three-quarters of sugar to the half-pint of 
water. Choose large firm berries, handling 
them as lightly and as little as possible; boil 
your syrup ten minutes, or until it ropes a 
little; then drop in the berries,a handful.at a 
time. As the kettle boils aguin, take them 
out with a skimmer, and pack down ina hot 
jar. Keep on scalding a few at a time till 
all are done; then boil the syrup till it ropes 
freely, pour over them till the fruit is com 

pletely covered, drop a teaspoonful of brandy 
in the top of each jar, and seal while boilin; 

hot. The secret of success is never to put 

in fruit except when your kettle is on the 
full boil, and not to add enough to check it 
but very slightly. Fruit so treated keeps 
shape, color, and flavor—all which are by 

ordinary methods almost wholly lost. 

For preserves allow five pounds best 
sugar to each four of pared fruit. After 
rinsing, drain for a minute; then pack in 
layers with the sugar in a deep stone jar. 
Let stand twenty-four hours in a cool place 
Pour off the syrup then into a scrupul- 
ously bright kettle, boil it for ten minutes, 
skimming very closely , then pour over the 
fruit, and let it stand another day. Drain 
off again, bring to a boil, and add the fruit 
after you have skimmed it well. Keep it 
boiling briskly, neither very fast nor slow. 
Never overcrowd your ketile, nor use one 
that is very large. The why no woman hath 
discovered, but the fact remains that for 
beautiful clear pink or golden jellies and 
preserves you must cook only a moderate 


quantity at once. If the heat is just right, in 
two hours your fruit will be clear and sugary 
all through. Take it out with the skimmer, 


and Jay on broad dishes. Boil the syrup till 
it is like honey, adding, if you like it, the 
strained juice of three lemons, along with 
their peel boiled in clear water until a straw 
will pierce it. If ginger is preferred, soak 
two races overnight in half a pint of wa 
ter, and add the whole to your syrup before 
boiling down. When it is thick enough, 
pack your fruit delicately in glass or stone 
jars, and cover an inch deep with the syrup. 
Lay a brandied paper in the mouth of each, 
and tie down securely, but do not seal 

P. ars very large, are best cooked 
whole, with a bit of stem left to each. Cut 
apples in quarters, removing all trace of 
core. 

White or yellow fleshed clingstone peaches 

make the handsomest preserves. Cut them 
in halves, but put in a few whole, to secure 
the delicious savor of the seed. For brandy 
fruit leave them whole, and stick two or 
three cloves in each. Then pack firmly in 
jars, adding a little more than the weight in 
sugar; cover an inch deep in brandy or good 
Bourbon whiskey. Let stand a day and 
night, then refill with spirits, which will have 
sunk considerably, tie down, and set away. 
Pears, plums of all sorts, apricots, and cher- 
ries can be done in the same way. If you 
care for peach cordial, save the parings and 
seed from preserving, pack them in your 
kettle, add a quart of water, and let them 
simmer for three hours. Strain through a 
sieve, and to each pint of liquor add a pound 
of sugar, with whatever spices you like. 
3oil and skim well, but do not reduce. 
When blood-warm add half its own bulk of 
whiskey or brandy; fill sm nouthed bot- 
tles, cork tight, and dip the heads in melted 
wax. 

Either pears or peaches make an excellent 
sweet pickle, by using vinegar instead of 
brandy. It must be apple vinegar, though; 
that with the acid basis will soften and de 
stroy the fruit. Use whatever spices you 
please; mace and lemon-peel seem most ac- 
cordant. Allspice gives a dark tinge to the 
pickle. For sour pickle do not peel the 
fruit, but stick it liberally with cloves, and 
stew with whole black pepper, bruised (not 
grated) nutmeg, and whole mustard - seed. 
Add a cup of sugar and a table-spoonful of 
salt to each quart of vinegar, along with 
three small pods of red pepper. Make it 
boiling-hot, and pour over the fruit, which 
will be fit for use in three days. 

Most delicious citron can be prepared from 
watermelon rind, quite equal, im fact, to that 
from the citron proper. Choose thick sound 
rind; cut it in lengthwise strips an inch and 
a half wide, take off the green outer rind, and 
pare all the soft part inside. Drop it in 
strong brine, where it must stay at least three 
days, a week being better; then soak in clear 
water, changing it often until perfectly fresh 

Wash clean, and scald for five minutes in 
weak alum water; then boil in ginger tea 
until a straw will pierce it. Now make a 
syrup of three pounds of sugar to each two 
of rind; add to each three pounds a pint of 
fresh ginger tea and the strained juice of 
three lemons, along with the shred peel boiled 
tender, as before directed; boil until it ropes 
skimming constantly; then add the rind 
and cook until clear all through. Take care 
not to scorch it, and keep at hand a kettle of 
boiling water; pour in a little from time to 
time as the syrup grows too thick. When the 
rind turns a pale translucent green through 
and through, it is done, Skim it out care 
fully, and fill glass jars with it. Boil the 
syrup almost to candy height, and pour over. 
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UNDER FIRE. 


See illustration on double page. 


\ THATEVER demands his country may 
make upon him in future, the gallant 
youth in the picture will never be more con- 
sciously under fire than he is at this moment. 
The girl whose parasol he carries is bringing 
to bear on her escort a whole battery of 
bright eyes and winsome charms, the more 
potential that she is evidently not a coquette, 
but a warm-hearted, sincere, and self-reliant 
specimen of young- womanhood, such wo- 
manhood as America challenges the world to 
surpass. If the summer walk of to-day shall 
lead to a longer and stronger comradeship 
‘till death us do part,” this girl will stand 
by the man of her choice through ell changes 
of fate and fortune, making a home for him 
wherever he follows the bugle, and sharing 
every vicissitude with gayety and heroism. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF SCANDAL. 
BY GRACE L. FURNISS. 


| ge LIZZIE had gone down street to 
fetch a ‘‘roaster” for tea, and I was 
standing in the door, staring over the har- 
bor, and wishing—oh, I don’t know zactly 
what! I'd just finished off my quinces— 
which was setting on the table by the west 
window, looking like amber and gold as the 
sun touched ‘em—my kitchen was snugged 
up, the kettle boiling, and I was ready for 
prayer-meeting, all by four o'clock. Gener- 
ally the feeling of being more forehanded 
than most folks was satisfying enough to 
both me and Mary Lizzie. We was sisters- 
in-law, and cousins as well, living in my 
house on Lemon Street, which the boys 
called ‘‘ Widows’ Row,” along of there being 
fourteen of us widows in two squares. We 
was both up-and-coming—faculized, as we 
call it-—and enjoyed figuring ahead so that 
things came out zactly right. But lands! as I 
said to myself that night, if, when all’s been 
said and done, only one house and two wo 
men are kept clean and fed, whatever’s it all 
amount to? 

“Other women go ahead and do things 
that last,” says I, ‘‘and there’s enough to re- 
form in Nansooket. ’Tisn’t a question of 
what, but which? And I’m going to take 
hold and do something real, or my name ain’t 
Lurena Bodfish!” says I, ‘and then, jus’ as 
if she’d come to answer the question of 
‘*which?” Maria B. Sharp came straggling 
up the yard, and flopped down on the steps. 

“Clean beat out, ain’t you, Lurena?” says 
she. 

‘Not a bit of it,” says I, rather sharp. 

‘“What kep’ you from the Village Im- 
provement Society? Was it your quinces?” 

Partly; but I cal’ate to spend some of my 
time to home,” says ‘*Come in. We 
plan to have early tea, as its prayer-meeting 
night.” 

“ Well, I can’t stop a minute,” 
following me in-doors. 

With that she flopped into the rocker, and 
sat, and sat, till I thought she’d taken root, 
and her tongue went scudding, I tell you, as 
she watched me step round. Bime-by she 
fixed her eye on me, and says she, 

‘‘Albert Catlin’s going to marry Anna 
Barrett.” 

“T want to know! 
out,” says I, very cool. 

‘“We was talking of it at the society, and 
we all think Albert’s acted real mean to 
you,” says she, pulling her mouth down. 

‘You've no call to,” says I, indignant. 

‘ Lalways told you—and others—I shouldn't 
never marry Albert. Maybe some day you'll 
believe I know my own business.” 

‘‘There’s no occasion for getting mad. 
You ain’t the first that’s been disappointed,” 
says she. 

“Disappointed! Good land of Goshen! 
Anna Barrett’s the only woman in town that 
would have Albert. Ain’t he eighty years 
old?” says I. ‘Didn't he go round town 
hungry poor till he tied to Susan Nasby— 
his first—and had a house and income for the 
first time?” 

‘‘Of course; but he’s got ’em both now,” 
says she, triumphant. ‘“He’s a real good 
match now.” 

‘‘Not for me. I’ve twice as much as he 
has. And he’s forty years older, and I could 
marry— Laniis! Vhat’s the use? It’s too 
ree diculous,” says I, and burst out laughing. 

‘“ What's too reediculous?” says Mary Liz- 
zie, coming in and laying down the roaster. 

Maria B. sniffed very martyrized. ‘‘ Lu- 
rena she flew off the handle and talked like 
distracted, jus’ ‘cause I said Albert Catlin 
was acting mean to her. And he is!” says 
she, rocking hard. 

Mary Lizzie laughed. ‘Poor oldsoul! He 
was over here last week, Tuesday,” says she. 

“ Now, Mary Lizzie!” says I. 

“I’m going to, Lurena,” says she, and went 
on: ‘‘And he says, ‘For the last time, Lu- 
rena, will you take me?’ And says Lurena, 
‘Certainly not, Mr. Catlin.” And says he, 
* Well, then, who do you s’pose will?’ And 
Lurena, she suggested Anna Barrett. I cal’- 
ate she was right,” says Mary Lizzie, very 
dry, “since they are to be married a week 
from Sunday.” 

Maria B.’s jaw fell, and she got up to go. 
**So that was how it was?” says she. 

**Zactly so,” says Mary Lizzie, putting a 


says she, 


Well, three times is 


lump of butter on the roaster, and plumping 
“Set right down and have 
” says she. 


him in the pan. 
tea with us, Maria B., 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


“*Can’t,” says Maria B., very short. “It’s 
bordering on some sort of a storm, and I'd 
best get home. Good-night.” 

‘*Good-night. Come in again,” says Mary 
Lizzie, and give me a wink as the door 
closed. ‘“‘ Spoiled that story,” says she. 

‘*Yes; she'll have to take that out of 
salt, and heave it down bank. But she'll 
have another as good to-morrow,” says I 

** And reediculous as this one is, there’ll be a 
plenty to keep it going. 

“Stuff!” says Mary Lizzie, banging the 
oven door, and setting down to argue the 
point. ‘First off,” says she, ‘‘’tain’t over 
and above likely any one really b'lieved it. 
*Tain’t reasonable.” 

‘*It’s a good story to tell, and that’s rea- 
son enough,” says I. ‘‘ The scandal passed 
around in this town is enough to make any- 
body sick. It is so, and I mean to stop it.” 

Mary Lizzie kind of smiled, and smoothed 
her apron. ‘‘I wouldn’t meddle,” says she. 
““It ‘Il be all the same a hundred years from 
now. 

‘*That’s been lazy folks’ talk since the 
world begun. But it shall be stopped, and 
I know jus’ how. I was wishing for some- 
thing to do this very afternoon,” says I, 
‘and here’s my chance.” 

‘*What ever’s got into your head now?” 
Mary Lizzie laughed, but eyed me like I was 
a kicking colt she was try ing to bridle. 

‘‘Never you mind,” says I, laughing too. 
“You take the roaster out of the oven, and 
we'll have supper. If you don’t know, and 
my idea runs aground, you can’t be blamed,” 
says I. 

‘“You'd ought to tell me, Lurena,” 
she. 

‘“*Sha’n’t,” says I. 
but Mr. Bynner. 

“Oh! are you going to tell him?” 

‘Yes, and I’m going to prayer-meeting a 
step ahead of you,” says I. ‘‘So let’s get 
tea out of the way.” 

So that was how it happened that Mary 
Lizzie’s eyes nearly fell out of her head 
when Mr. Bynner read off a certain notice 
after meeting that night. I went ahead of 
her, jus’ as I’d planned, saw Mr. Bynner, and 
he approved and thought the idea was first- 
rate. I didn’t much care what he thought 
then, being so hot with enthusiasm that I 
felt equal to heaving the crew overboard and 
running the town myself—that is, the women, 
and the men don’t amount to much more 
than decoy-ducks stuck out in the mud to 
bring us the game. Still, it was kind of 
pleasant to know one person didn’t think I 
was a crank, so I was glad to have Mr. Byn- 
ner speak up so hearty. 

Well, after he’d given us what I’m bound 
to own was warmed-over soup for our Fri- 
day’s discourse, he hauled outa slip of paper, 
wiped off his spectacles, teetered about kind 
of uneasy, and read off the following no- 
tice: 

“<The Sewing Circle will meet at the house 
of Mrs. Lurena Bodfish at two o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon. A full attendance is re- 
quested, as a matter of importance is to be 
discussed.” And I would like to say,” says 
he, folding up the paper, ‘‘that the matter 
alluded to has my hearty approbation, and 
meets a long-felt need in Nansvoket. Let 
us now sing hymn one hundred and twelve.” 

When we got home I told Mary Lizzie, 
who took it dreadful hard, being one that 
shies at anything new, and b’lieves in letting 
things slide along anyhow or nohow, sooner 
than have unpleasant feeling. As for Maria 
B., she was over twenty times the next 
morning, I really b’lieve, nagging and teas- 
ing for me to tell her, so she could run off 
down street and say she didn’t think much 
of Lurena Bodfish’s idea, and it was thus 
and so. 

**You’d really ought to tell her, Lurena,” 
says Mary Lizzie, peeking through the blinds 
to watch her go over home for the last time. 
‘*She’ll have a fit of sickness if you don’t.” 

‘*T guess she can wait along with the rest,” 
says 1; ‘‘and I’m beat out with worry. Be- 
tween having.the cake and my idea on my 
mind, I’m fit to fly.’ 

‘Well, now, I wouldn’t take it like that,” 
says Mary Lizzie, very reproving. ‘‘If so 
be as you are called on to take Nansooket in 
hand and scrub up its morals, you'd ought to 
do it cheerful.” 

‘Well, ain't I?” says I, pulling up the 
shades like I was drawing teeth, and banging 
the chairs into place. 

Mary Lizzie looked up very calm. ‘If I 
was you, Lurena,” says she, ‘‘I’d step out to 
the pantry, and take a teaspoonful of sweet 
spirits of nitre. Your nerves needs calming 
down.” 

‘‘The land knows they do,” says I; and 
bouncing out in the hall, I found Maria B. sit- 
ting on the stairs taking off her rubbers. 
She had on her store bang, and was fixed up 
in her Sunday best. 

“I thought I'd slip over early, being so 
near,” says she, apologetic. ‘‘I get kind of 
flustered if the room is full. Besides, I 
wanted to show you my new dress. Miss 
Pettie, she thinks it horrid, but I like it. 
It’s so kind of odd.” 

‘‘They’re all here, Lurena,” 
Lizzie. ‘‘ And they’re jus’ wild.” 

‘*IT know it, and I’m wilder,” says I. 
‘*Well, I'm going ahead now,” says I, jump- 
ing up, and giving my hair a smooth, 
stepped out in the sitting-room, spoke to all, 
and set down with my work. 

‘*Everybody’s here now,” says Maria B., 
‘‘and we're all ready to discuss the ‘impor- 
taut matter.’” 


says 


‘‘No one shall know 


says Mary 





‘Well, ’tain’t much,” says I, getting red. 
‘““Maybe you won't any of you fancy it 


much. Mr. Bynner sct some store by it, and 
‘Lands! Why don’t you say what it is?” 


says Maria B., impatient. 

‘“Whiy it’s just that there’ s afearful sight 
of scandal in Nansooket,” says I, desperate. 
“And I think we'd ought to set ourselves 
against it by forming a society for the sup- 
pression of scandal. If every one of us 
here to-day was to stop telling things round,” 
says I, ‘‘that would be a help and an exam- 

le.” 


‘‘That’s a splendid idea!” says Sarah 
Slater, who was about the worst talker in 
town. ‘It’s jus’ zactly my way of think- 
ing. Time and again I’ve said, ‘If folks 
will do thus and so, it’s a pity, but why tell 
it all round?” 

““That’s what I’m f’rever saying,” says 
Maria B., rocking very serene, and sewing a 
line of buttons inside a shirt. ‘‘ You all 
know how folks buzzed about Tom Speers. 
Said he stole five dollars off of Deacon Slade, 
and dressed like a prince on it. And I said 
then, ‘ Five dollars wouldn’t begin to pay for 
his clothes, and everybody’d ought to have 
more charity, when they could see he was 
living on his poor old mother.’” 

‘‘And that’s only one case,” says Sarah 
Slater. ‘You all know how they wagged 
their heads because Mr. Bynner went so of- 
ten to Susan Nye’s. Said he was waiting 
on her, and his wife only dead six months. 
And see how that ended!” says she. ‘‘ Susan 
was giving him old letters for his book on 
Nansooket. You know what loads of such 
old truck she has up attic?” 

‘*Mr. Bynner’s book came out last sum- 
mer,” says Maria B., ‘“‘ but I see his horse 
hitched before Susan’s door pretty often. I 
don’t blame him,” says she. ‘‘ Susan’s well- 
to-do, and I cal’ate he’s tired of boarding.” 
At which all hands laughed. 

‘*That sounds kind of like gossip,” says I. 

‘*T don’t see where it comes in,” says she, 
very tart. ‘It’s true. I guess I know his 
horse and her house and him. And his 
book did come out last summer.” 

*‘Some gossip is true,” says I; “but by 
telling it round it gets twisted and added to, 
and bime-by it’s scandal. And so I say it’s 
better not to talk of other folks’ business.” 

‘‘That’s what I say,” says Sarah Slater. 
‘*Dear knows there’s enough else to pass re- 
marks about, if it’s only the weather. I nev- 
er did see such a spell as we’re having now. 
Nor'east signals were out again as I passed 
the signal-oftice.” 

“Then we'll have fair weather,” says I, 
laughing. ‘‘They never hit it right twice 
running.” 

‘*Ain’t that gossip? Or ain’t government 
officials our neighbors?” says Maria B. 

‘*Well, I s’pose they are—at least those 
down here,” says I 

‘‘Of course they are,” says she. ‘‘ And if 
folks aren’t to talk what you call gossip, they 
mustn’t read the papers, nor say every one 
ain’t angels.” 

‘‘Lurena jus’ means you'd best keep still 
if you can’t say good of any one,” says Mary 
Lizzie, who was all for smoothing down. 

‘‘Oh, is that it? Well, then, jus’ let’s de- 
vote this afternoon to hunting up good to 
tell of all the folks in town,” says Sarah 
Slater, very jovial. ‘It’s five o’clock now,” 
says she. ‘‘ And if so be as any is left by 
tea-time, we can warm it over for break- 
fast.” 

And that was the way the society begun. 
Every one of those twelve women set to tell- 
ing all the good she could call to mind of 
folks she’d known, which was an improve- 
ment on the old way, though, as Mary Lizzie 
said afterwards, it was kind of like walking 
through a graveyard, since every story end- 
ed up W ith, ‘‘ She passed away so many years 

ago. 

Anyway, the Society for the Suppression 
of Scandal was regularly formed. I was 
President,and Sarah Slater Treasurer. It was 
also agreed that any one who forgot, and 
slipped into saying mean things of any one, 
was to pay a fine of five cents, and any one 
who started or helped a scandal was to have 
their names taken off the rolls. The rest of 
the business had to wait over till Wednes- 
day; but you can be sure I got that settled 
before we set down to tea. 

When they’d all gone home, and me and 
Mary Lizzie was washing up the tea things, 
I took notice she was as still as © mouse. 
For all the remarks she had to pass, the soci- 
ety might have been a dream, and I kind of 
wished it had, feeling that no one was in 
earnest but me. 

“Sarah Slater was dreadful amusing, 
wa'n’t she, Mary Lizzie?” says I, being a 
great hand to talk over my work. ‘But I 
tell you she’ll laugh t’other side before long. 
She’s joined the society fair and reg’lar, and 
as president I mean to overhaul her the first 
time I hear of her yarns. She’s a disgrace 
to the town!” 

‘* Sarah makes beautiful bread,” says Mary 
Lizzie, with a skim-milk look at me. 

‘‘She makes better mischief,” says I. 
‘“Why, I do b'lieve she starts half the talk in 
town, and Maria B. attends to the rest.” 

Mary Lizzie eyed me meditative, poured 
off her dish-water, hung up the soap-shaker, 
and hummed a tune, while I—like a natural 
—went on. 

‘* And they are both so open to talk them- 
selves, that’s the queer part,” says I. ‘‘ They 
say James spends all his time to Phineas 
Smith’s pool-room to get quit of Sarah’s 
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tongue and Maria B.! Every one knows it 
was her shiftlessness sent Henry to his 
grave. I always said if she’d had his wool- 
len socks ready, he wouldn’t never have had 
the lung fever.” 

Mary Lizzie begun to turn down the 
lamps. ‘‘ Do you know, Lurena,” says she, 
“that lemon-growers color the green fruit 
with sulphur smoke, so as to get ahead of 
the foreign markets?” 

““Who cares if they do?” says I, staring. 
**T don’t b’lieve you've heard a word I’ve 
been saying?” 

‘* Yes, I have,” says she,very slow. ‘‘ But 
I joined the ‘Society for the fimaeeliles of 
Scandal’ to-day, pec § agreed if I heard gossip 
to turn the talk to a topic of general interest. 
And, you know, Lurena, you was wondering 
yesterday hg some lemons was like rocks, 
so I thought I’d tell you what I read in the 
paper. Good-night, Lurena ;” 
marched. 

Well, I certainly was mad at first. But in 
a minute I saw the cuteness of her turning 
the tables on me so quick, and I laughed fit 
to die all by my lonesome. 

Monday morning we woke to find a reg’lar 
nor’easter raging round the house, clapping 
blinds to, tearing limbs from trees, and turn- 
ing Lemon Street into a river. I was sure 
there’d be no going out nor coming in that 
day, so, after a picked-up dinner, we set 
down by the windows overlooking the har- 
bor. Mary Lizzie had her knitting, and I 
was braiding a rug, when I wasn’t staring 
out at the dripping town. Being talked out, 
we sat there in dumb silence, as cheerful as 
two plaster cats on a mantel-piece. 

Bime-by Mary Lizzie dropped her work, and 
says she, ‘‘ Lurena, the boat’s going out.” 

‘*Nonsense!” says I. ‘‘Cap’n Nesbitt is 
as foolhardy as the next one, but even he 
won't dare to put off in this gale.” 

‘*He’s a beautiful man; so are his folks,” 
says Mary Lizzie, very placid. ‘*But he is 
goingout. You can see the smoke come out 
of the smoke-stack if you'll look.” 

‘*That’s so,” says I, peering through the 
raindrops dashing down the windows. ‘He 
certainly is a distracted,” says I; “ but he'll 
put back again in less than two hours, which 
will make four times he’s done that fool’s 
trick this fall.” 

‘‘H’m-m!” says Mary Lizzie, with an ag- 
gravating smile. 

‘**You needn’t h’m-m!” says I. ‘I don’t 
consider that scandal; it’s true. Al Nesbitt 
always was as flighty-minded as a kite, and 
you know it.” 

Mary Lizzie knit off a couple of rows, 
looked over the top of her specs, and laughed. 
“T thought we all agreed,” says she, ‘‘ that 
we wasn’t to say anything but good of folks, 
and in case of forgetting or whatever—” 
Here she hemmed and hawed. 

“In case of forgetting or whatever, we was 
to pay five cents fine,” says I, very brisk. 
‘*There’s five cents for my opinion of Al 
Nesbitt,” says I, dropping a nickel in a tea- 
cup, and setting it on the mantel-piece. ‘I'll 
leave it there for fear of accidents,” says I, 
and set down to work again. 

‘*So do, so do!” says Mary Lizzie, purring 
like a cat. ‘* Well, i declare!” says she, af- 
ter we'd sat there listening to the clock tick 
and the rain drip till I was fit to fly, ‘‘ there 
goes Maria B. in all this gale. She must 
be— I hope she won't catch cold. She's 
jus’ had that grippe, too; and there goes the 
boat round the point!” 

Looking out, I see Maria B. in a rubber 
cloak, her head tied up in a comforter, hold- 
ing her umberella in both hands, and tacking 
along down street like a ship in distress. 
About every two minutes the wind would 
swoop round the corner and bring her up 
against a fence, where she'd reef the umber- 
ella and anchor till she could forge ahead 
again. But she kep’ on, and the last I see of 
her she was jumping the gutter at Seaman's 
Lane, with her umberella stove in, and her 
comforter setting straight out ahead of her 
like a jib. 

‘* Ain’t that jus’ Maria all over?” says I. 
“I bet a cooky she’s put off getting in tea 
or oil or whatever till there ain’t a mite in 
the house, and she’s obliged to go after ’em.” 

Mary Lizzie looked dreadful put out. 
‘She'd ought to be more careful,” says she, 
rolling up her work. ‘‘I b’lieve I'll set the 
kettle over and make some tea, and when she 
comes back we'll pound on the window and 
have her to come in.” 

“‘T would,” says I; ‘‘and heat up what's 
left of the dinner stew; it’s mighty comfort- 
ing when you’ re wet.’ 

‘I will,” says Mary Lizzie, and bustled 
out, being one that was never so happy as 
when they were doing for others. 

Well, I cal’ate that was about three o'clock, 
and though we watched out for Maria B. till 
it was pitch-dark, she nevercame. The gale 
got worse and worse. The house shook till 
the lamp and dishes rattled on the table, and 
Mary Lizzie and I couldn’t make out to eat 
for nervousness. It seemed so kind of heart- 
less to sit there eating, when maybe some of 
our neighbors was drowning right near their 
own homes. Then, again, we never knew for 
sure that our house wouldn’t blow flat. It 
was dreadful old, and, standing right up on 
the hill, got the brunt of the wind. And 
there we sat with nothing to do and nothing 
to say till eight o'clock, when I got up and 
flung my mat into a corner. 

’m going over to Maria B.'s,” says I. 

‘For all we know she’s sitting in that for- 

lorn house, sick and alone.” 

‘‘Why,you can’t stand up against the wind, 


” 


and off she 
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Listen!” says Mary Lizzie, as it bumped 
against the house like thunder. ‘‘If so be 
as Maria B. has come home, she’s made her- 
self some tea and gone to.bed. Now, Lurena,” 
says she, persuasive, ‘‘do be sensible.” 

‘I'm sensible enough, and I’m going,” 
says I, reaching down my gossamer. 

‘*She won’t thank you,” says Mary Lizzie. 

‘I’m going,” says I. 

** You'll get your death,” she says, rubbing 
her hands nervous, and following me about. 

‘*Sha’n’t either,” says I. ‘‘I’ll wear Hi- 
ram’s sea-boots, and take a lantern. And I 
ain’t a feather to blow over the bank.” 

My lands! You'd jus’ ought to see me 
when I started. I had on Hiram’s sea-boots, 
which came pretty nigh to my waist, and a 
short flannel skirt—having laid off my dress 
skirt, so’s to have nothing dragging — and 
outside I wore my gossamer with the hood 
pinned tight round my chin. And I felt jus’ 
as reediculous as I looked, for after it was too 
late to go back, I begun to wonder how Maria 
B. would take my visit. She was so aw- 
ful fitty I couldn’t figure whether she’d be 
boiling mad, or call me an angel of light. 
*T wouldn't be anything between, I knew. 

I finally reached Maria B.’s steps, too tired 
to wipe off my face and knock till I’d set there 
in a heap for five or ten minutes. Then I 
pulled myself together and pounded on the 
door. No one came, but I heard laughing. 

‘*Whoever’s she got with her?” says I, 
and banged again. Still no one came. You 
know how you feel when folks are enjoying 
themselves like everything and you can’t 
make them ’tend to you? Well, I felt jus’ 
outraged by that laughing inside while I was 
dripping in the cold, so I turned about and 
kicked the door with Hiram’s boots, which 
felt like they weighed forty pounds each, 
and sounded like thunder. Every time there 
was a laugh I’d kick harder, till the door 
opened sudden, and I heard Sarah Slater’s 
laugh ringing out, and felt her drag me in, 
and shut the door. 

“‘Whatever’s brought you out to-night?” 
says she, laughing again, as I set on the 
stairs, wiping the water off of my face with 
my gossamer. 

‘*[—that is, we was kind of ’fraid Maria 
B. was sick,” says I, ‘‘so I come over to find 
out.” 

‘*She’s all right now,” says Sarah, laugh- 
ing again as she watched me stumble up. 
‘*Step in and see for yourself. She’s jus’ 
enjoying the licks of comfort, but she’s had 
an awful day—awful. You happened in jus’ 
right to hear the news. Go right in,” says 
she, opening the setting-room door. 

‘*T ain’t fit to set down anywhere,” says I, 
clumping in with those pesky boots. 

**And [ain't fit to be seen,” says Maria B., 
‘*so it’s square.” 

And really, when I sighted her, I thought 
it was. She was setting by the stove, rolled 
up in a blanket. Her feet was in a pail of 
mustard water, and she was drinking ginger 
tea. On one chair by the stove was her store 
bang a-drying, on another her stockings, and 
she was one broad grin. So was Sarah. 

‘‘Whatever’s got into you two?” says I, 
kind of irritable, for Hiram’s boots was 
heavy, and I was beginning to have the 
headache. 

Sarah raked the stove, picked up her cup 
of ginger tea, and waved her teaspoon at 
Maria B. 

‘** You've heard of female detectives?” says 
she. 

“Yes,” says I. ‘ What of ’em?” 

‘** Well, Maria B., she has jus’ proved to be 
one,” says she. 

‘‘T want to know! I'd admire to hear what 
she’s detected,” says I. 

Maria B. sipped her tea, looked at me tri- 
umphant, and Sarah went on. 

‘* First I must tell you the news,” says she. 
“You know John Barker was settling up 
the Barrett estate, representing Anna, who 
gets about four thousand doliars. It is ’most 
all in some mortgages which come due, or 
whatever you call it. Anyway, they was to 
be paid in yesterday, and to-day ”—Sarah 
sucked in her breath, and wagged her head 
—‘‘to-day John Barker charters the boat, 
and runs away with all poor Anna’s money. 
And to think we'd all thought he was so 
honest and all. And but for Maria B. he 
might have got clean off to Canada before 
he was suspected.” 

‘*What did Maria B. have to do with it?” 
says I. 

‘*Why, you see, Lurena,” says Maria B., 
who couldn’t hold in a mite longer—‘‘ you 
see, I was over to Anna's last night, aud she 
was telling how her money was coming in 
that day, and wondering whether or no to 
have John Barker put it out again in mort- 
gages, or whatever. And I said then, ‘If I 
was you, Anna Barrett, I’d keep the run of it 
myself, and not trust John Barker or any 
other man.’” 

“‘Jus’ to think of her saying that!” says 
Sarah Slater, admiring. ‘‘It seems like a 
providence!” 

“‘T don’t know whatever put it in my 
head,” says Maria B., with a giggle, ‘‘ but I 
said it, and Anna, she didn’t more’n half like 
it. And Albert Catlin, he spoke up, and says 
he cal’ated he could put Anna’s money out 
as well as the next one, but, of course, he 
wa’n’t going to interfere with her affairs.” 

‘«That’s real sweet of him, too,” says I; 
‘‘but you ’ain’t told yet what you detected. 
I s’pose you don’t mean to say for serious 
John Barker has embezzled Auna’s money?” 

‘‘That’s jus’ what he has done,” says she, 
pursing up her lips. ‘‘ While we sat talking 
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there so easy, he was laying his plans. The 
money was handed in yesterday, he gave the 
receipts in Anna’s name, and to-day charters 
the boat, and gets away with every cent she 
has, except.a little she’s got salted down in a 
stocking to home.” 

“T don’t b’'lieve’ it,” says I, indignant. 
‘*He’s a beautiful man, and I ain’t going to 
hear such talk.” 

‘© You'll hear worse than that, I guess,” 
says Maria B., very curt. 

‘“ You haven't told the best of it yet,” says 
Sarah Slater. 

Maria B. tossed her head. ‘‘ Maybe Lurena 
will be too cute to believe that! Well,” says 
she, ‘‘ Anna never suspected nothing, nor I 
either, till Billy Barlow brought me some 
meat this morning’ bout twelve or one o’clock, 
and, says he, ‘Cal'ate we'll have a mail to-day, 
after all.’ Why, the boat ’ain’t gone,’ says I. 
‘Jus’ leaving,’ sayshe. ‘John Barker charter- 
ed her, and has gone off in all this gale.’ ‘Gone 
where?’ saysI. ‘Dun’no’,’ says he; ‘but you 
never saw a man in such a taking; he jus’ 
pestered Cap’n Nesbitt into going, and they’re 
gone.’ And then,” says Maria B., trium- 
phant, ‘I saw it all! Well, I got into my 
things, and piked out for Anna’s, and you'd 
ought to have seen her face when I told her. 
She was as white as the wall, and all of a 
tremble. But I give her a little camphire 
and got a carriage, and we went round to see 
all the mortgagors, as they call ’em.” Maria 
B. put her hand on her bosom and rolled up 
her eyes. 

“« Well?” says I. 

“Tt was dreadful! awful!” says she, in a 
whisper. ‘‘They all had their receipts all 
regular. Then we drove to Mrs. Barker’s—” 

‘You didn’t go and torment that poor 
sick woman?” says I. 

‘‘Wedidn’t see her. Dr. Barnard wouldn’t 
let us,” says Maria B., very plaintive; ‘‘ and 
I do think he showed up kind of queer. He 
called us a pair of fools, and said John was 
called away by a telegram, but would be 
back sure in a day or so. But Anna’s dan- 
der was up, and she obliged him to give her 
John’s address.” 

‘* Nonsense!” says I. 

‘* John Barker won't call it nonsense,” says 
Maria B. ‘‘ Anna got George Naylor to get 
out a warrant, and has telegraphed his de- 
scription to the Boston police, who will meet 
him at the train, and send him back to-mor- 
row in handcuffs.” 

‘If only he don’t get rid of the money 
before they catch him,” says Sarah Slater. 

‘The Boston police won’t let him slip, 
don’t you fear,” says Maria B. ‘‘ However, 
I’ve done what I could, and if so be as 
Anna’s money is gone, ’tain’t my fault,” says 
she. 

‘*And you can blame yourself if Madeline 
Barker dies,” says I, very severe; ‘‘and it 
will jus’ kill her. You know what store she 
sets by John.” 

‘*Well, she won't hear a word about it. 
Dr. Barnard has sent his wife down to nurse 
her, and says he’s prepared to choke the first 
meddling cat of a woman that sets foot in 
the house. Those were his very words.” 

‘* He’s got horse-sense,” says I. 

‘*Maybe he’d feel some different if ’twas 
his money,” says Sarah Slater, sarcastic. 

‘* He’d know he could trust John,” says I. 
‘* Now, Maria B., and you too, Sarah,” says 
I, getting up, ‘‘ this story is perfectly sense- 
less, and you'd ought to keep still. Jus’ 
why John didn’t give Anna her money, I 
don't know; but I do know he hasn’t stolen 
it. Leaving out his character and all, a man 
ain't going to leave a good business and as 
much property as he has here for a minching 
little four thousand dollars, or whatever.” 

Maria B. give Sarah Slater a look. ‘‘ As 
contrary-minded as a mule,” says she. 

‘*You certainly are dreadful prejudiced, 
Lurena,” says Sarah Slater. 

‘‘T am so; dreadful prejudiced against 
killing of characters,” says I, very decided. 
‘“And there’s a point I'd like to call your 
attention to,” says I, stopping at the door; 
‘‘yesterday you both agreed to suppress 
all the scandal you could, and say good or 
nothing of folks; to-day you’re brewing the 
biggest scandal Nansooket ever had.” 

‘* Jus’ hear that!” says Maria B. to Sarah. 
‘‘T’m sure,” says she, ‘I can’t help jt if 
John Barker will steal. I could have told 
him honesty was the best policy, if he’d 
asked me.” 

‘* Of course,” says Sarah. 

‘*Have it your own way; but remember, 
as president of our society, I have duties to 
fulfil, and I mean to fulfil em,” says I. 

‘*So do,” says Maria B., banging down her 
cup. 

‘*IT mean to,” says I, and clapping the 
door to, started for home, out of all patience 
with those two women. 

‘* Whatever kep’ you so?” says Mary Liz- 
zie, meeting me at the door. ‘I’ve been 
scared to death about you. Is Maria B. 
sick?” 

‘‘T wish she was,” says I, dropping into a 
chair by the stove. 

‘““Why, Lurena!”’ 
stuck out. 

“T do. Not of anything bad, but jus’ 
enough to keep her tongue still,” says I. 

‘* Why, Lurena!” says Mary Lizzie again. 
‘* What's she done to you?” 

‘‘Nothing to me; but she’s distroying 
poor John Barker’s character,” saysI. ‘‘ Jus’ 
to think, Mary Lizzie!” And then I reeled 
off the wonderful history Maria B. had re- 
lated to me. 

‘*My! my!” says Mary Lizzie. 
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dreadful bad for John. And whoever would 
have suspected him?” says she. 

‘No one but a fool,” says I. 

‘*Well, now, I don’t know. There’s a 
dreadful lot of evidence against him,” Mary 
Lizzie sighed. 

‘Evidence? Pooh!” says I. ‘If it was 
to prove something good about him, folks 
would sniff at the evidence; but as it’s bad, 
they can’t help but believe it. That I know. 
But I tell you, as I told Sarah and Maria B., 
I’ve duties to perform as president of the 
Society for the Suppression of Scandal, and 
I mean to perform em,” says I, energetic. 

‘* Well, of course, I’m one that b’lieves in 
performing duties, if so be as it’s clear 
they’re duties,” says Mary Lizzie. “But 

s’posing all this is true, then ’tain’t scandal, 
and you've no call to suppress it. Go right 
up, and I'll fetch you a hot brick and some 
ginger tea,” says she. 

‘*T don’t want ’em,” says I. 

“* Well, it won't help John for you to have 
that ‘grip’ or lung fever,” says she. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, to-morrow is a new day, and some- 
thing may turn up.” 

“It’s my experience that things are like 
griddle-cakes, they don’t turn over till some 
one comes along with a turner,” says I. 

So I went to bed, and let Mary Lizzie dose 
me, while I wished I had a French brain, 
like those men you read about who can un- 
ravel a crime like a stocking. Long after 
she left me I tossed about, burning up with 
fever and worry, iill my héad was like a 
buzz-saw. Thet John was bound to be ar- 
rested was clsar enough, but I was sure I 
could find somethiag to stop folks’ mouths 
with if only I was smart enough, which I 
wasn’t till five o'clock, when I had an idea 
that brought me straight upin bed. If John 
Barker had put Anna’s money in the bank, 
which he was likely to do, being a careful 
man, then Myron Codd, the cashier, would 
know it. 

‘‘That’s jus’ what he’s done,” says I to 
myself, ‘‘and being called off in a hurry, of 
course he hadn’t time to tell Anna or any 
one.” With that, I flumped up the pillow, 
and went to sleep, knowing nothing more 
till Mary Lizzie came in tippy-toes at eight 
o’clock the next morning. 

‘Lay right still,” says she, in a whisper. 
*T’ve brought you some tea, and I’m going 
to ‘fetch Dr. Barnard. Does your back ache 
you?” 

‘*Not a bit. I'm going out,” says I, jump- 
ing up and beginning to dress. 

**Oh, Lurena, you'll get your death!” says 
she, her eyes filling with tears. 

‘‘No, I sha’n’t, either,” says I. ‘Now 
don’t you fret, but have breakfast ready 
against my return, and I'l] show you an ap- 
petite.” 

‘“‘You’re going to do something about 
John Barker, I know you are, and set folks 
talking,” says she. 

‘I’m going to stop ’em, if it can be done,” 
says I; and swallowing my tea, set off, buck- 
a-tilt, for Myron Codd. 

Mrs. Codd let me in, and when I asked 
for Myron, pulled a dreadful long mouth. 
‘Myron has gone codfishing,” says she. 

‘*Gone fishing on election day! Who ever 
heard of such a thing?” says I. 

‘No one but Myron,” says she. ‘‘ And 
it’s all Pete Folger’s fault. He came over 
last night, telling how he was going over to 
the North Ripps. And you know how crazy 
Myron is for fishing. So he’s gone. And 
we're going to have company for dinner too.” 

‘‘That’s too bad,” says I, disappointed 
enough to cry. 

‘‘Il wish every codfish in the ocean was 
drowned!” says she. 

‘*So do I, though ’tain’t likely. 
you expect him back?” says I. 

‘Can't say, I’m*sure. If we get the wind 
we're promised, they may have to drop an- 
chor for the night,” says she. 

‘“Well, when he comes,” says I, ‘‘ please 
ask him to send a boy right up to let me 
know, and I'll pay him whatever's right and 
come down. I must see Myron to-day.” 

‘“Got pressing business on hand?” says 
she, with a curious look. 

‘Yes; very important,” says I. 

‘IT want to know! I s’pose you've heard 
about John Barker?” says she. 

‘‘Nothing I b’lieve,” says I. ‘‘I cal’ate 
it’s jus’ one of Maria’s yarns.” 

‘I don’t know about that,” says she, with 
a toss of her head. ‘‘ John and Madeline 
have always been dreadful high and mighty, 
but I’ve yet to learn they’re any better than 
the rest of us,” says she. 

‘*Nor any worse, either,” says I, very sharp. 
‘*No one but Maria B. would have thought 
of such a thing.” 

“You always was set against Maria B.,” 
says Mrs. Codd, kind of superior, ‘‘ but I got 
my news from Anna Barrett.” 

‘* And she got hers from Maria B. Good- 
morning,” says I, and marched back home to 
spend the most wearing day I ever went 
through yet. 

Being election day, most folks was out, 
and those that was acquainted with Maria 
B. came up to hear her say her little piece, 
and then meandered over to our house to 
cackle, and shake their heads, and make out 
—* always expected it, till 1 was nearly 
wild. 

To all this stuff Mary Lizzie listened in 
silence, but I spread all my canvas and sailed 
into em. I told em pretty plain that they 
was fools to swallow such a senseless yarn, 
which no one but Maria B. would have im- 
agined, nor any one but Anna Barrett acted 
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on; and I backed myself up by relating to 
each comer some of the mountains Maria B. 
had made from mole-hills in days gone by, 
jus’ to show the awful mischief she’d made 
from nothing. And ’twas something to reel 
off, I tell you! Of course it didn’t do any 
good beyond relieving my mind, for one and 
all was convinced that John was guilty. 

By five o’clock in the afternoon the Nan- 
sooket Pilot got out an extra, with ‘‘ Embezzle- 
ment by a prominent citizen!” in flaring let- 
ters on the front page, and an exaggerated 
account of the affair inside, pieced out with 
a history of John’s life. At the very end 
was stuck a cautious little paragraph, which 
“hoped the slight element of mystery cloud- 
ing the affair would roll away, reinstating 
Mr. Barker in the good opinions of his fellow- 
townsmen.” 

This jus’ meant Editor Hicks wa’n’t going 
to leave the top of his fence till he’d made 
sure which side was safe. Men always are 
jus’ so. Lands! if I'd been an editor I’d 
have ‘‘reinstated Mr. Barker” then and 
there if I'd lost every subscriber to my pa- 
per. However, every copy of that pesky 
extra sold, and by the time the boat come 
in—almost blown flat by the wind—all hands 
was down on the dock to see John brought 
off. I didn’t go myself, but they all said he 
was about the maddest-looking man you 
ever did see. He didn’t speak to no one, jus’ 
followed the constable to the carriage and 
drove off to the jail, where they’d made a 
fire, and put a bolt on the door specially for 
him. We don’t often have a prisoner in our 
jail; so it’s kind of beat out, you see. 

They say the last prisoner, he sent word to 
the selectmen that he wouldn't stay if they 
didn’t allow him more company. So they 
arranged for him to take his meals home and 
sleep in jail, and he staid out his time jus’ 
that way. However, that’s neither here nor 
there. 

As I say, Nansooket was on its hind legs 
pawing the air to think it had a real live em- 
bezzler in jail. Folks felt like poor old 
Grandpa Jones, who went up and down Main 
Street showing his toothless gums and say- 
ing: ‘‘Hegh! hegh! Hev ye heard? We've 
hed suicides and ice-cream, and now we've 
got an embezzelelar. Ain’t we jus’ getting 
cityfied?” His granddaughter shook him 
for saying it, and took him home; but that 
was the sentiment of the whole town, though 
they didn’t say it out so plain 

Well, next morning John was carried be- 
fore Squire Martin, and told and proved a 
plain story. It was jus’ as I thought. He 
put the money in the bank in Anna’s name 
Monday morning, planning to see her in the 
afternoon. Then he got a telegram saying 
his only brother was dying in Boston, and 
between the flurry of that, and getting the 
boat to go out, and Madeline’s sickness, he 
had no time to see Anna Barrett and ex- 
plain. He didn’t even get a chance to pack 
his bag, but rushed up to Boston, where he 
was met and arrested at the train. They 
didn’t even let him see his brother. 

Then Myron Codd was called, and he pro- 
duced Anna’s book, with the deposit record- 
ed all regular; and the great case was ended, 
and John set free, jus’ as I'd said he would be. 

In winding up things according to law and 
order, Squire Martin not only spoke up very 
high in regard to John’s character, but he 
took occasion to give a pretty big piece of his 
mind to the folks that had got up the charge. 
I can’t pretend to give it as he did, but it was 
beautiful. He brought in the damage it 
might be to John in after-years, when folks 
could say he was arrested for embezzling, 
and perhaps not know he’d been cleared and 
all; and the wickedness of gossip, and the 
senselessness of jumping at conclusions, and 
speaking before you knew; he brought all 
those in jus’ as easy! And then he wound 
up by saying that you might take a man’s 
purse and only get trash, but when you came 
to his good name, that was a slice off of an- 
other leg, and you'd ought to be careful. 

When he finished, Anna Barrett and Maria 
B. was in tears, and both of ’em looking 
ten ways to Sunday. But the rest of the 
folks, bless you, ‘‘they’d never b’'lieved a word 
of it!” 

All this come off in the morning, so I 
wasn’t a mite surprised to see the Sewing 
Circle coming up our steps at two o'clock. 
But I was taken aback to find Maria B. and 
Sarah Slater was among’em. Maria B., she 
did act sort of queer, 1 own; but Sarah— 
lands! she set down by the window smiling 
like a basket of chips, and started in to say 
something about ‘‘ poor John,” when I up 
and stopped her. 

‘* Ladies,” says I, rising to get more lee- 
way—“‘ ladies, you all call to mind, I dare say, 
the resolution passed and agreed to quite 
unanimous last Saturday in regard to scan 
dal. A fine of five cents was to be paid for 
saying evil of any one through forgetting; 
and if any member was found maliciously 
starting or keeping a scandal going, her name 
was to be taken off the books.” Here I fixed 
my eye on Maria B., who colored up high, I 

tell you. ‘‘ Since then,” says I, ‘‘ two of our 
members has done their level best to destroy 
a good man’s name. As president of the 
society, I now request them to withdraw 
There’s no need of going into details,” says 
I; ‘‘all hands know what is meant.” 

‘Well, I'm sure it was a natural mistake, 
not that I want to stay in a society where 
you’re tongue-tied,” says Maria B. 

‘**Hold on a minute,” says Sarah Slater, 
pulling out a scrap of paper from her work 

(Continued on page 721, Supplement.) 
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Fie, 2.—-WORKING-PATTERN OF 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAME, FIG, 1. 


Embroidery Designs from the 
South Kensington Royal School 
of Art Needle -Work. 


ee 1 is one of the prettiest photo- 

graph frames in the Royal School 
of Art Needle-work. It is a folding 
frame for two portraits, and has evi- 
dently been suggested by the highly 
favored ones of padded brocade, of 
which shop windows have been so 
full. It is of dull blue brocade, and 
is ornamented with a_ beautifully 
worked little French festoon design, 
looped with blue ribbon. The wild 
roses and foliage are worked in fine 
silk, naturally colored and shaded, 
and have an outline of very fine Jap- 
anese gold-thread, with which latter 
the basket in the centre is also solidly 
embroidered. The full-sized working- 
pattern is given in Fig. 2. The frame 
is slightly padded, and is bound with 
silver braid 

Fig. 3 isa case of ‘‘ My Books” for 
the writing-table. It is of dull heli- 
otrope-colored kid, the design being 
worked in shaded green silks, with 
very pale fawn-colored flowers and 
centres of gilt beads. 

Fig. 4, a letter-case, is of fawn- 
colored kid solidly embroidered in 
shades of olive green and red siik, 
with dots of gilt beads. 

In Fig. 5 we have a table cover of 
dark red diagonal cloth, with a broad 
plush border of the same color. It 
has a very effective powdered design 
in various colors, the leaves in crewel, 
and the flowers in silk. So much or 
namental stitchery is introduced that 
it has almost the appearance of being 
solid embroidery, and is a most inter- 
esting technical specimen on this ac- 
count. 

The bell-pull illustrated in Fig. 6 
is of dark blue cloth, with a conven- 
tional design of pomegranates exe- 
cuted in crewels of natural tints. 
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Fie. 3.—CASE FOR ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 




















Fig. 4.—LETTER-CASE, 
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Fie. 5.—TABLE COVER. 





Fie. 6. BELL-PULL 
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THE PRIESTESSES OF NARA. 
See illustration on front page 


ie Nara, one of the old capitals of Japan, the young 
vi priestesses at the Wakiyama shrine of the Shinto tem 
ple of Kasuga perform a sacred dance as part of the reli 
gious ceremonies. The dance had its origin in the measures 
which Suzume trod before the cave of the sun goddess, and 
remains an important part of Shinto observances. These 
young girls at Nara are nearly all the daughters of priests, 
and are in daily attendance at the temple to respond to the 
salls of the pious visitors, who pay for the dance according 
to the numbers who take part and for the time it continues 

















A VENETIAN 


BOWL-SELLER. 


The dance is a slow succession of poses and gliding move- 
ments, which they accompany with a play of sacred fans 
and bells, while the priests, in full ceremonial robes, chant 
from a sacred book, pound ancient drums, and blow ancient 
pipes and flutes. 

The little priestesses wear the hakama, or divided skirt, 


of bright cardinal silk, and over it a white gauze stole pat- 
terned with the wistaria crest of the Kasuga temple. Their 


abundant black hair is drawn back, tied with strips of silky 
white rice-paper, and falls to the waist. Above the fore 
head hair-pins tipped with long wistaria blossoms stand 
out like horns, but give a pleasing and picturesque crown to 
the serene, placid little countenances so thickly coated with 
rice powder. In the dim forest aisles around the Kasuga 


these quaint figures in bright costume make charming pic 
tures, or swinging in the loops of the great wistaria in the 


temple court, they make matchless tableaux 
ELIZA RunAMA SCIDMORE 


A VENETIAN BOWL-SELLER 
( a of the types familiar to dwellers in Venice, especial 
ly during the winter months, is thi 
Mr. Melton Fisher's drawing. She is 
tains near Udine to the 
taly, and sells wooden 
househo 


girl represented in 
f the moun 
Austrian boundary in North 
spoons and bowls and such like 
which are made in the mountain vil 
Her people traverse the whole plain of Lombardy on 


a native 
CLOSE 
] necessaries, 


lage 3 
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foot, selling their goods, and even go as far 


as Turin and Genoa. Their peculiar cry of 
‘* Casse—Sculieri ” is almost constantly heard 
in Venice, except during the months of Au- 
gust and September, when they return to 
their mountain homes to gather in the har- 
vest of Indian-corn, which forms their chief 
means of subsistence. 


AN EXQUISITE PLAQUE. 
NE of the most beautiful of ancient ivor- 
( ies is a Roman third-century plaque, now 
in Kensington Museum, for which was paid 
four thousand pounds. 


ANSWHRS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M.—Yonu will find the monogram C. M. tn Bazar Nos, 
87 and 44 of Vol. XXII. 

Ape.ia.—Red worn above the face heightens the 
color. 

Peeecexcry.—Your dress will be more effective as 
an evening toilette if you make a bodice of black lace 
to match that on the surah skirt. Have a square- 
necked basque with full fronts and elbow sieves. 
Trim with jet and spangled galioon. 

**Mary H.”—The bride need not wear her hat, but 
should wear pearl or tan gloves. The groom's gloves 
should be of the same shade. The net dress is suit- 
able for the bride’s mother. The brown cloth or the 
lace dress will be suitable for receiving calls. 

A Svunsoriner.—Use lace and jet for trimming a 
black silk dress for a middle-aged lady. 

Miss Newiix.—A débutante usually wears a dress 
with a slight train 

Oxp Sunsonisee.—Polka-dotted fabrics will be worn 
throughout the winter. 

Mus. E. L. W.—Clean white felt with fresh benzine. 

Peeeiexep Sunscemer.—Use the white net skirt 
with a coat bodice of cream white brocade without 
any yellow in it. While yellow may be becoming to 
you, the pure white brocade is preterable for a wed- 
ding-dress. A dress of black crépe de Chine or of net 
would be suitable for one wearing black. 

L. P. K.—Boys wear kilts until they are six or seven 
years old, except with sailor suits that have either long 
trousers or short knee-breeches 

H. L. G.—For a travelling-dress to be married in get 
ay cloth or Bedford cord. Make with a coat 
and French skirt, and trim with jet or steel galloon. 
>a small capote of cloth, velvet, and feathers. 

E. S. W.—Read about summer lingerie in Bazar No. 
84. Ribbed silk under-vests come in different weights 
for summer and winter. They are preferred in flesh- 
pink shades, and those of black are much used in win- 
ter. White and black corsets are most worn in various 
fabrics—coutille, net, or satin, Cambric and nainsook 
corset covers are preferred. Any of the firms quoted 
in the New York Fashions of the Bazar wiil supply 
handsome under-clothing. Silk petticoats are worn 
alike in winter and summer. Crépon is crimpled wool. 
Chiffon is very thin silk muslin 

An Oxy Sunsoriver.—Mourning for a parent is worn 
a year. Read about widows’ mourning in Bazar No. 
82. 

H. G. U.—The lines quoted are from “ The Bab Bal- 
lads,” by William Gilbert 

8. 8S. S.—Manners and Social Usages will give you 
the information you desire. It is not possible to give 
you the details of “card etiquette” in this column, 

n your change from continental fife you will find 
many puzzling points, as social customs in this coun- 
try vary greatly with locality. As for your call of ac- 
knowledgment, we should advise your calling imme- 
diately upon your return and explaining the delay. 

Ienosxus.—The form you quote is the one used; it 
is a situation that is, of course, understood. It is cus- 
tomary to use the professional title on wedding as on 
calling cards, 

Inquin«e.—Your invitation should read: “ Mr. and 
Mrs. John Smith request the pleasure of your company 
at the marriage of their daughter Mary to Mr. James 
Brown, Tuesday evening, July fourth, at eight o'clock. 
91 Fifth Avenue, Portchester, Oregon.” The bride 
should wear a bonnet certainly with a street dress. 

Torsy.—Do not enclose the cards; simply invite 
your guests *‘to meet Mr. and Mrs. Blank.” 

Martua Vane.—Enclose your cards in one envelope 
only. You may be able to have the spot steamed out 
of your carpet by a professional cleaner; it is doubt- 
ful, however, and you will probably find the simplest 
way will be to cover the spot with a pretty rug. Can 
you not have the wood-work scraped, and treated sim- 
ply with an oil finish? Natural wood is nearly always 
more artistic than when paiuted. 














MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Tweuty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





Peopie used to go to England to buy the Crown 
Lavenpver Sats. Sold now everywhere.—{Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


R W. Baxer & Cos 







from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers | everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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To Make 
Perfect. 


N EVERY Re. 
ceipt that calls for 
baking powder, 
use the “Royal.” 
Better results will 

be obtained because it is 
the purest. It will make 
the food lighter, sweeter, 
of finer flavor, more di- 
gestible and wholesome. 
It is always reliable and 
uniform in its work, 


Miss MARIA PARLOA says: ‘‘The 
Royal Baking Powder is as good 
as any can be. I have used it a 
great deal and always with satis- 





faction.” 
* * Rupifoam, 
(oa CLEANSES, 
fh PRESERVES, 





BEAUTIFIES 
THE 


TEETH. 


A PerFecT Liquid 
DENTIFRICE. 


Price 25 cents. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 








wo OTHE Er 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECTAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the pular 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


Send 10c in stamps for sample bottle Shandon 
Bells Perfume. 


~ THE ODD NUMBER SERIES. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 





Ta.es or Two Counrrigs. By ALEXANDER KIEL- 
LAND. Translated by Witt1am ArcHER. An 
Introduction by H. H. Boyesen. With Por- 
trait. $1 00. 


Ten Taces By Francois Corrée. Translated by 
Watcrer Learnep. Fifty Pen-and-Ink Draw- 
ings by Avpert E. Sterner. Introduction by 
Branper Mattrnews. $1 25. 


Moprern Guosts. Selected and Translated from 
the Works of Guy pg Maupassant, Pepro 
ANTONIO DE ALARCON, ALEXANDER KIELLAND, 
and Others. Introduction by George WILLIAM 
Curtis. $1 00. 

Tue House py tHe Mepiar-Tree. By Giovanni 
VerGa. Translated by Mary A. Craic. Intro- 
duction by W. D. Howrtis. $1 00. 


Pastets 1n Prose. (From the French.) Trans- 
lated by Sruarr Merritt, With 150 Illus- 
trations (including Frontispiece in Color) by 
H. W. McVickar, and Introduction by W. D. 
Howrts. $1 25. 

Maria: A Sovurn American Romance. By Jorce 
Isaacs. Translated by Rotto Ogpen. Intro- 
duction by Tuomas A. Janvier. $1 00. 





Tue Opp Numper. Thirteen Tales by Guy pr 
Maupassant. Translation by Jonaruan Srur- 
Ges. Introduction by Henry James. $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


CE Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Economical Luxury. 
The height of civil- 


ized personal luxury is 
to be clean. 

Perhaps it has never 
happened before that the 
most luxurious thing in 
the world should be soid 
at cost by the dealer, cost 
so little, and serve both 
buyer and seller so well. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


~ I “ 
A. & F. PEARS, 

London, New York, and Everywhere. 

( Insist upon having Prars’ Soar. Substitutes are 


sometimes recommended by druggists for the sole 
purpose of making more profit out of you. 





NEW KODAKS. 


“Vou press the 
button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapeD with J'ransparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Irish Flax 


LADIES |rHReabs 


Established 1784. 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 


Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for ‘‘ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








BARBOUR’S 














Address any of our?’ gen4 10 Gents in Stamps for 

New agg Ks SARSOUR'S 

~ hdidaien Prize Needle-work Series,” 
Philadelphia, Swed A . 
Piss containing 24 liberal cash prizes. 











ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 











J\OR beautifying and decorating the home it has no 
equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tius, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


Testimonials received from H. I. M. the Empress 
ov Gremany, H. M. the Queen or Swepen, the Mar- 
ontonEss or Sarissury, Countess or Loupoun, Count- 
rss oF Nonsury, Counrres or Frerens, and Viscount- 
xss OF Ciurpen ; also used at SanprineuaM, the resi- 
dence of H. R. H. Puinoz or Wars. 


Aspinaty’s Enarisu Enames. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO, 
» LADIES. 2987.25 


3 DECEIVED 








BUT USE the *“* Perfection”? Dress Stay, with a 
triple silesia cap cemented to the ends 
of the steel, warranted not to cut through. GUTTA 
PERCHA covered, will not rust. ** Perfection” 
stamped on the back of each Stay. your di re 
forthem. Write for samples, Manufactured by 





lew York Office and 





THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit. Mich. 
Sel 833 Broadway, 





| 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Thoroughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 250. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all anaes or mailed on receipt of 


Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, diets 


HALL’S BAZAR 
COLLAR FOUNDATIONS, 


or, 
Pressed Linings Designed from Butterick Fatterns. 











HE most popular 

and, to nearly all 
women, the most 
becoming garment 
is one with a large 
rolling Collar, 
Those who have un- 
dertaken the task 
of making such a 
collar can best a 
preciate the need of 
a foundation or lin- 
ing pressed securely 
into the correct 
shape. The Bazar 
Collar Foundations 
opel this want. 

hese Founda- 

tions are made of 
strong buckram, in 
white and black, 
held in shape by 
wire ound the 
edges. With them 
any novice can mike 
the collars (as cut by the corresponding Butterick Pat- 
terns) fit about the neck without a crease or wrinkle. 
— effects are impossible to produce without 

em. 

The illustrations show the permanent appearance 
of collars when made on these foundations. Dress- 
makers know their value. 


‘*MEDICI,” 














**BOLERO,” 


No.3. No.2 No.1. No. 1. No. 8. 
a) 
No. 2 





“HENRY II,” 


Sold by leading 
dealers, or sent to 
any address on re- 
ceipt of price. In 
answering this ad- 
vertisement men- 
tion Harper's Bazar. 
EITHER STYLE. Be 
No. 2. 30 Cts. > particular to mention 
No. 3.40 Cts.) Style wanted. 


Hall’s Bazar Form C0., 833 Broadway, N.Y. 


MERIT WILL WIN, 


Sales 
10,000 
pairs 
a day. 






No. 1.25 cul 


CANFIELD DRESS SHIELD. 
Offices: New York, London and Paris. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 

by Peok’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 

pers heard. Successful when all rene FREE 
fall. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs 


30 days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 








lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Illustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LIL. 





HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the War 


is the only —- general history of the War; and, 
in addition to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of material value which appeared in 
“ Harper’s Weekly ” from 1861 to 1865. 

Two aplendid volumes, same size page as ‘* Harper’s 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations. Price, carriage paid, 
cloth, $16: Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 
elegant, $30. 

¢#~ This work was prepared by Messrs. Harrrr & 
Bros. with the special object of preserving their 
famous war sketches, and, now that the plates of the 
Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the on.y means 
of obtaining them. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 
Sold only by Subscription. 





Write for Ilustrated Circular. 


| McDONNELL BKOS., Publishers, CHICAGO, 
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IMPORTERS 
AND 
RETAILERS 


Je 


(FORMERLY 6TH AVENUE & 20TH STREET), 


West 125th Street, 


Bet. Lenox & 7th Aves., New York. 


The increased facilities of our new building, and our im- 
poy assortment of Dry and Fancy Goods, have prompted 

to issue a larger and more complete FASHION CAT- 
ALOGUE than ever before. 


KOCH & CO.’S GUIDE OF 


How to Buy 


Dry Goods from New York 


is acknowledged to be the best and most perfect book_of 
its kind published in New York; but the FALL AND 
bain K Le ne R will excel all our former efforts 
artments, such as FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FU RNISHING ‘GOODS, C ROCKERY ,TOYS, GAMES, tte 
will be fully represented, and our old departments will be 
found to contain a still greater variety, and all at PRICES 
earn TEED TO BE THE LOWEST IN THE UNITED 





WE OFFER 


300 DOLLARS 


(Semi-annually) 1% 


Premiums 


to purchasers through our Catalogue, and we also DE- 
LIVER GOODS FREE OF CHARGE, under certain con- 
ditions. 

Remember our new building contains 244 acres of floor 
space, and we carry the finest and large st assortment of 
goods to be found in a general bazaar in New York City 

Our Catalogue will be published Sept. roth, 1891, and self- 
interest bids you to send for 2 y at once, and same will be 
MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION to any one re- 
siding out of town. 

Visitors to New York, desiring to see Central Park, can 
add to their pleasure by making a call at our establish- 
ment, as 125th Street is only fifteen blocks above the up- 


per end of the Park. 
West 125th Street, New York, 
“VERY lady knows some 
+ of the ways RIBBONS 
can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 
‘Notable Compositor’s Work.” 


Bet. Lenox 
& 7th Aves., 








The Artist Printer of St. Louis, in 
every way one of the finest publica- 
tions of the trade, in speaking of 
‘‘Notable Compositor’s Work,’’ says 
ofthe Franklin Square Song Collection: 

‘* Another example of extraordinary com- 
positor’s work we find in a series of song 
books published by the Harper & Brothers, 
of New York. So far six numbers have 
been issued, each containing 200 meritori- 
ous songs. Each song, with its music, is 
set in as neat, compact and readable shape 
as possible ; when a song does not fill the 
page, the balance of the space is filled with 
choice reading matter on musical topics, 
and here is where the compositor has done 
his best work. Each item or article ‘“‘ends 
even,” or about so; where it does not end 
flush with the end of the line, however, no 
larger quad than the em is used. ‘There is 
no bad spacing whatever, and the general 
effect produced, in the absence of long 
quad lines, is most pleasing. It is quite 
encouraging to see such painstaking com- 
position as is here noted, and we hope in 
the future to see more W ork patterned after 
such fine examples.”’ 

Good books for Home or for School. Two Hundred 
Songs and Hymns, upon 184 Pages, found in each 
book. Paper, 50 cents; Boards, 60 cents; Cloth, 
$1.00. First Four Numbers, (1, 2, 3 and 4), bound 
together in one handsome volume, of convenient 
size for use at Piano or Organ, Cloth, $3.00. 


Order through any Bookseller or News Agent, or 
by mail direct from the Publishers, addressing 


Marper & Brothers, New York. 














The 


dressmaking. 
garments is the great problem. 


to pose for you, and unless you have Hall’s 
Bazar Form the amount of your dressmaking 
bill is apt to reduce the number of your dresses. 
Hall’s Bazar Form is so simple and prac- 
tical that every woman who buys one is free 
to confess that its cost has been saved sev- 
eral times 
over. It is 
one of the 
great labor- 
saving in- 
ventions of 
the house- 
hold, and is 
as great an 
im prove- 
ment as the 
electric light 
is over the 
candle. 


| | Price of Form, Lron Standard, $6.50 
— a separately if de- 


50 | 
eure vith Wood Standard, ° : 3. 00 














CLOSED. OPENED. 


CLOSED. OPENED. 
Jron Standard V 


Wood Standard. 





Coming Styles 


. shown in the accompanying illustrations, favor high col- 
lars, Louis XV. sleeves, Panter bodices, and many other 
devices calculated to bewilder those who do their own 
How to cut, fit, and shape such difficult 
It involves too much work 
to ask any friend-or long-suffering member of the family 


HALLS BAZAR FORM 6 


> 







Butterick Pattern, No. 4112, price 40 cents. The Bazar 
Form shows with what ease a costume can be arranged 
upon it 

Hall’s Bazar Form — our system better than any- 
thing else. HE BUTTERICK PUB. CO. 
Either style of Form sent to any address 

on receipt of price. 

Ask for illustrated Circular and our little book on 
‘“‘Home Dressmaking.” Sent free. 


Mention HArrer’s Bazar. 


173 Regent St., London, W. 
+ 833 Broadway, New York. 











Hand-Made Dresses. 


BEST &CO 





Hand- Made Slips and Dresses are con- 
stantly growing in favor; many ladies pre- 
ferring them for the reason that they are so 
dainty and baby-like in finish. 





seodfrccecenpfnces 


#t 





By making them in large quantities we have reduced the cost very materially, so that they 


are not 


As 


a sample, send for the style we are selling for $2.75. 


much more expensive than the machine-made. 


If not 


entirely satisfactory, it can be returned and money refunded. 


Our Catalogue of BABIES’ WEAR, and full descriptions of the latest styles for BOYS 
and GIRLS of all ages, furnished upon application. 


60 & 62 WEST 23d ST.,and 51 WEST 22d ST.,N.Y. 





Worthington, 


importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


54 Rue d’Hauteville, PARIS. 


Smith & Co,, 


Union Square, NEW YORK. 





RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 
Ladies’ Underwear. 
brand, and take no substitute. 


Manufactured with great care for 
In purchasing garments, ask for this 








This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-g "goods dealers i in n the United Sti ates in 36 inch, also 
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| All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


‘CWileach 
— 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 


THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OldBleachLinenC€Co. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Ex:- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


rave “ON Bleach” 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, Ware 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 


HOLMES & Co.., 


Manufacturers, 





MARK 








We have for the coming season two ew patents on our 


Union Undergarments. 





































This ne w cut represents the 
style and fit, and points of 
interest are there Geli ~geer 
which give a fulne not 
found in any other make 
Any lac 10 will give ita 
little study will discover that 
what she has complained of 
in all other makes has been 
obviated by our new patent. 
We send our garments to ev- 
ery State and Territory in 
the country. - They are 
FAULTLESS IN FIT, 
and, as made to-day, is a 
garment unequalled. Every 
garment is marked inside 
of sateen lining, “‘ Holmes 
‘ ».”’? Buy no others 1 









e our mew gar 
not found with 


price-list, an : will send 
rules for self -measurement 
and swatches to any part of 
the country, and warrant sat- 
isfaction. 


109 Kingston St., 


Boston, Mass. 








£> Ny IN SFITER INDIA LINONS gROve 
TRO” «MAWNS asaTiste «= ey 
OR epot PRINTED EFFECTS Wasniw? 


_WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


SUCCESS! PARIS. 


We are happy to inform our lady readers that all the 
great Paris dressmakers, without exception, praise the 
excellency of the form as well as the elegance of the Corsets, 
which are Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs' exclusive property, 
and particularly the leather Corsets made in various col- 
ors. This leather is specially prepared for that firm. It 
is not indispensable for the lady to be present in order to 
obtain a perfectly fitting Corset. It suffices to send by 
letter addressed to Mesdames DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 
Rue Auber, Paris, the measures taken on the lady en- 
tirely dressed: Size round the waist 
chest and back taken under the arms 


Size round the 
-Size round the hips. 





THH CHELEBRATED 





CORNELL'S BENZOIN 
COSMETIC SOAP. 


Best Skin and Complexion Soap in 
the World. Price, 25c. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
CHAS. E. CORNELL, P. 0. Box 2148, New York. 














Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 


oe CREAM 


For none meg Soy | the Complexion. 
Bonerse all hee unburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering, but remov- 

an restoring the com. 
pigs jexion to its alee freshness. For sale r, your Drug- 
. or sent postpaid on receipt of price—5( 


oe rot. 1. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 











J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 


= 


THE GUNN FOLDING BED ! « 


tion with ev- 














mbina- 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK- 
are manufactured expressly to match 

COURTAUIND’S CRAPYPES. 

THEY NEVER FRAY, SLIP, CRUSH, CROCK, 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 
Jas. MoCrrery & Co., Lorp & Taytor, B. Avrman & Co., 


WARP HENRIETTAS 


NOR FADE. 


E. A. Morrison & Son, Steen Bros., and others. 






ery class of Furniture exce pt T. ables an and Chairs. No 
Springs to get out yer 6 only 40 lbs. of weight 
Best ventilation Perfectly safe Easily ned 
Best of Bed Springs Does not injure car \ 
child can operate. For sale by le ading deale 13 
different styles llustrated and descriptive catalogue 
on app ication 

GUNN FOLDING BED CO., Grand Rapids, Mich 


You can live at home and maxe more money at work for a@ 
than atanything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 





Wy outfit F2EK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maing. 
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GUSSIE WAS NOT FAIRLY SEATED WHEN ARABELLA BURST INTO THE ROOM. 











AT THE TOURNAMENT 
“IT HEARD A COMPLIMENT FOR YOU THIS MORNING, MR. HICKs.” 
“INDEED? 
“Yes. SOMEBODY SAID IF YOU COULD ONLY DRAW A FEW BYES YOU MIGHT GET INTO THE 
FINALS. WHY DON'T YOU IMPROVE YOUR BYE-PLAY AND WIN?” 


IDEAL. THE VISITOR WAS IMPRESSED. 


“Papa's going to have a fountain ont on the lawn, Disss (anxious to impress his visitor.. To Mrs. Dibbs) 
Johnny. How do you like that 2?” asked mamma “My dear, when you go to the country, shall you leave 
“Bully!” said Johnny. “Say, ma, let’s ask pop to Your diamonds with the Safe Deposit Company 2” 
bave it a soda-water fountain.” — Mas. Disus (candid). “Oh no; I'll carry them ina pill- 
box in my trunk,” 
cnsaiicinaal etna _o 
“That was an appropriate bit of music they had at , 
the cattle-men’s annual dinner.” ~- 
“What was it?” 
“The band played Beethoven's Concerto in Gee.”’ 
a 
“Why didn’t yez wear the blue silk dhress at the 
parrty lasht noight, Bridget?” 
Swinging by the ocean, “Sure an’ oi wanted to, but the misses, bad cess to 
Through the morning light, her! she wore it hersilf.” 
Jimmie had a notion a 
He would swing till night 


A SEA-SIDE INCIDENT. 

Swinging by the sea-shore 
On #9 summer's day, 

Jimmie boy and papa 
Whiled the hours away. 


“That chimney doesn’t look strong, Matilda.” 
“No; it’s like you, Si’ is--1t smokes too much.” 
amps tried to gratify 

immie'’s little whim— 
Swang and swang to please his 


eee 


*“ My love is like the red, red rose,” sang he. 





Dearest little Jim. “Then you cannot have me,” said she. “The red, red 
rose fades in less than three days.” 
But, alas, they swang there, re PB Ie es — - ee ss 
By the sandy shore, “IT can wait for your answer,” he suggested, timidly, ’ BUT DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER. 
Till they both were seasick— “if you wish to think it over.” MAUD. “Let's PUT ON OUR BATHING-SUITS.” 
Now they swing no more. “Thanks,” she auswered; “ that is a goo@idea. Call ETHEL. “1 CAN'T. [I PUT MINE ON YESTERDAY, AND IT GOT QUITE WET, SOMEHOW 
Cariyie Sarru, around—say—ten years from now.” OR OTHER, DOWN ON THE BEACH. IT’S UTTERLY RUINED.” 


HIS GREAT WORK. 

Penevore Apams. “ Are yon an admirer of Addison, Mra, Nueboddy ?” 

Mus. Nursopny. “ Oh, my, yea!” 

Pexecore Apams. *“*And what think you was his best effort 7” 

Mrs. Nursoppy. “The phonograph, by all odds.” 

on 

Cnarrie. “Tam sorry to find that my ancestors were not always in the swim.” 

Cuo.ry. “* You surprise me.” 

Cuavrix. “ Yaas. At the time of Noah they were in the ark.” 

pI sneer 

Miss Emunta. * My sister fell and broke her limb.” 

Oxy Mu. Jones. “* Which limb?” 

Miss Emiia (blushing). * Well, if I must tell you, it was her left walker." 

——— 

Drerary Draaet.rs. * Did you hear that the juke wot tramped with us from San- 
dusky to Erie was dead ?” 

Weary Waeerrs. “‘ You don’t tell me that the poor juke has passed away ?” 

Dreary DeaGeres. es; he starved to death waiting for a kind-hearted lady 
to get her purse out of her pocket.” 

ee 

Nexvous Gurst (on ninth floor of summer hotel). “‘ Ah, porter, in case of fire, is it 
easy for me to get ont ?” 

Porter. “Oh, yes, sir, Take that flight of stairs at the end of the hall.” 

Nervous Guest. ** Where do they lead to?” 

Poxter. “ The roof, sir.” 

a nee 

“Miss Antique is aging very rapidly.” 

* You must be wrong. She is only a year older now than she was five years ago. 
She says so herself.”’ 

? —__—~>—_—_ 

“Faith,” said Pat, after he and his comrades had been drilled for two hours in the 
broiling sun, “ phin weze kem out weze was raw recroots; but, begobs, it's well done 
we do be at the prisint toime uv spachifying.” 

—_—.> 





Bingo. “You haven't seen my youngest boy, have you? Great youngster that. 
Only three years old, and can talk like a good fellow. Come up some night.” 
Kunerey. * What time do 
you put him to bed?” 
Bingo, “ At nine.” 
Krinerry. “1 am afraid 
that’s a little bit too late for 


me.” 


“ Lively.” 


birds to be found now?” 
“In the markets — as 
usual.” 
——_—_-.—_—_— 





“ Yonkers isa nice place,” 
said the Orange man ; ** but 


A SUMMER MAN 








MAWKINS. “HeLio! Cap. WHAT ARE YOU DOING IN TOWN AT THIS TIME?” 

CADLEY. “CAME DOWN ON BUSINESS.” 

MAWKINS. ‘Business? On, come, now, CAD, YOU NEVER WERE BUSY IN YOUR LIFE.” 

CADLEY. “WEL, 1 4M Now. Fact Is, MAWKINS, I'M ENGAGED TO TWO GIRLS AT THE SAME HOTEL, AND | FIND 
IT PLEASANTER TO PAY MY ADDRESSES THROUGH THE MAILS—AND IT KEEPS ME ON THE JUMP.” 


she isn’t Orange.” 

“You are dead right 
about that,” returned the 
Yonkers man. “If she was, 
she wouldn't be Yonkers.” 





A MIDSUMMER LAY. 


* _. an, 
— 











SUPPLEMENT. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF SCANDAL. 
(Continued from page 715.) 
bag, and putting on her specs. ‘‘ Speaking 
of fines, now,” says she, ‘I'd like to call 

your attention to a few things, Lurena.” 

I see something was coming, and set down. 
‘I'm listening,” says I. 

‘First, Mrs. President, I want to know if 
it’s only scandal when ugly things are told 
about folks you like. S’posing you couldn't 
bear’em, and things was, generally speaking, 
true. How would it be if you told’em then?” 
says Sarah, very bland. 

‘Well, 1 guess it would be gossip,” 
I; “anyway you can go on, 

‘*Thank you! That’s what I thought,’ 
says she, with a cackle. ‘So I wrote off 
a few things as you said about Maria B. 
yesterday which struck me as queer coming 
from our president,” says she, looking at me 
edgewise. . 

‘* Let’s have ’em,” says I, very cheerful. 
** Wait a second!” Stepping to the mantel- 
piece, I got the teacup with the price of my 
opinion of Al Nesbitt in it, set it on the table, 
and took my seat. ‘‘ Now I'm ready,” says I. 

By this time work was dropped, and every 
one listening. 

‘*[’m glad you take it so cool,” says Sarah, 
with a jerk of her chin, and running her eye 
down the paper. ‘‘ First, didn’t you tell Mrs. 
Jenks that Maria B. started the trouble be- 
tween Abram and Lydia Norcross by telling 
how she’d seen Abram staggering in at P hin. 
eas Smith’s pool-room on a Sunday night?” 
Sarah stopped, and peered over her specs at 
me. 

‘*T said so, and it’s true,” says I, very se- 
rene. ‘It turned out afterwards he’d only 
gone in for a hammer, and slipped on a piece 
of ice by the door, but Lydia never did feel 
jus’ right about it. There, that’s paid for!” 

says I, dropping a nickel in the teacup. 

“ Didn’t you say Maria B. broke off Frank 

jrown’s engagement by carrying a pack of 
lies to Laura Burt?” Sarah stopped again. 

‘** Lands, yes! Laura told me so herself,” 
says I, putting in another nickel. ‘‘Go 
ahead.” 

Sarah’s voice was sort of shaky, but she 
went on: ‘‘ And had Polly Chabuck put out 
of the choir by misrepresenting her to Mr. 
Bynner ?” 

‘* I certainly did say so,” says I. ‘‘And not 
having any salary to help out, Polly sewed 
herself half blind after school hours, and 
actually went hungry poor all that winter. 
That's fifteen cents. Go on, Sarah!” 

‘Then I think you told how Maria B. took 
away Mamie Freeborn’s character by saying 
she stole a pin which Mrs, Bynner give her?” 

‘ It was true,” says I, dropping in another 
nickel. ‘‘ And I said lots of thingsmore, which 
I'm willing to repeat, if Maria is to listen. 
And I said it with a purpose,” says I, em- 
phatic. ‘‘I knew the charge against John 
Barker was jus’ another of Maria B.'s imagi- 
nations, and so I thought maybe folks might 
be more scary of tagging after such a jack- 
o’ lantern, if they called to mind how often 
they'd followed her into a bog. But they 
wa'n’t,” says I, ‘‘and you all know how it 
ended. As for my opinion of Maria B. 
Sharp,” says I, contemptuous, ‘‘here it is: 
a meddling, mischief - making old 

There! that makes a quarter even,” 


says 


” 


she's 
talker! 











says I, plumping it in the cup and scattering | 


the nickels. 
pression of Scandal, it’s ended—ended!” says 
I, looking round on the members, who was 
half laughing and half scared. 

‘* Yesterday showed it wasn't worth a 
cent,” says I. ‘‘ There wasn’t one of you 
willing not to listen, much less to try and sup- 
press the most reediculous scandal we ever 
had, for fear you'd miss hearing some of the 
details. And much good they've done you! 
If I was John Barker,” says I, ‘‘ I'd give the 
town a new jail, and clap every man jack of 
you in it for libel. I would so!” says I, and 
walked off, knowing I'd say something I was 


sorry for, if I didn’t get right away by myself | 
the | 


and cool down. So that was the way 
society broke up, and you can picture what 
a talk it made, and how it got twisted. 

Folks talked hard about me, of course, and 
said the society was disbanded because I was 
such a gossip. But my lands! I never cared 
for that. As I told Mary Lizzie, ’tain’t often 
in this world you get a chance to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
to ascandal-monger; and when itcomes along 
it ain’t to be sneezed at, even if it does cost 
five cents a word. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Extract of BEEF 


Used by 


ALL COOD COOKS 


The Year Mound. 
Send to ARM OUR & CO., Chicago, 
for Cook Boo owing use of Gnwew *s 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 





‘* As for the Society for the Sup- | 


HARPER 
LOSE THEIR STRENGTH. 


Some lower-cost brands of baking pow- 
ders are being pushed on the market which, 
from being made of inferior materials, lose 
their strength quickly after the can is once 
opened. At the second or third baking there 
will be noticed a falling off in strength. 

There is given in the United States Gov- 
ernment report of baking-powder tests the 
case of a sample which, tested when fresh, 
gave an average of 124¢ per cent. of leaven- 
ing gas. The same sample, tested a few 
daye" after being opened, had lost one third 
of its strength. A subsequent test showed 
it to contain but 844 per cent., or but three 
fifths of its original leavening gas. 

Royal Baking Powder will not deterio- 
rate. It will retain its strength until used. 
No other baking powder will. Government 
Chemist Mott states that the Royal is supe- 
rior to other brands because of the perfectly 
pure cream of tartar used in it, and because 
of the method of its preparation and the 
proper proportion of its ingredients. 

It is always the case that the consumer 
suffers in pocket, if not in health, by ac- 
cepting any substitute for the Royal Baking 
Powder, especially when the substitute is 
offered on the ground that it is cheaper. 

The Royal Baking Powder is the embodi- 
ment of all the excellence that it is possible 
to attain in an absolutely pure powder. It 
is always strictly reliable. It is not only 
more economical, but will make more whole- 
some food. 
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*/(@iticura 


{VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
4) of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotehy, with loss of hi 1ir, and every impurity of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Courioura Remevres, consisting of Curiouna, the 
yreat Skin Cure, Curtovra Soar, an exquisite Skin 
-urifier and Beautifier, and Cutioura Resonvent, the 
new Blood and Skin Puritier and greatest of Tinmor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all otter rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children years of mental 
and physical suffering. Begin now. Delays are dan- 
gerons. Cures made in childhood are permane _ 
Sold_ everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c. AP, 
25ec.; Reso.venr, $1. Prepured by Potter ing and 
Chemic al C orporation, Boston, Muss. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


4a@ Baby's Skin and Scalp purified and bean- 
= 


: “an 
tifled by Curiovna Soar. 1 


“on 

Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muscular Rhen- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curioura Anti-Patn Piaster. 


Gan 


ER BROS STEEL PEN: 


MILL 


Are AMERICAN“ the BEST, 
MILLER BROS. Guriery Co M ER. s. “is Steel 
frasers 


MERIDEN NN 





lery 





Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Odors from Perspiration. 


Packer’s 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Tar Soap. 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 


** It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’ 


‘¢ The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— 
25 Cents. 


— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 












ferio 


OO 


Honest (ompetition is all right. but fo 
introduce dn inferior article on some one 
else's. Tepufation 1s piracy. 

A few cheap grocers are offering an in- 


r article under the name of French 


Soups Be sure fo ask for the 
FRANC AMERICAN [food Cvs. 


DON'T BE HUMBUGGED 





IN THOUSA 
< that, planted out-doors in th 
in the Spring. 

The most extensive catale 


Haarlem), HOLLAND. 





such free. 
(P. 0. Box 2494.) 











t?™ The flowers that che 


(Established 1832 


ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS 

For Fall, 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, LILIES, CROCUS, RANUNCULUS, IRIS, AMARYLLIS, 
GLOXINIAS, PAONIES, DELPHIMUMS, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, ETC., ETC., 


‘91, and Spring, '92, Planting. 


NDS OF VARIETIES, NEW AND OLD. 


«r the homes in the Winter months when most needed; 
are among the first to show their exquisite beauties 


e Fall, 


vue of the above and : 


A merican Agent, 
33 Broadway, New York City. 











ill new and rare bulbs and bulbous 
plants is published by the famous growe re ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near 
-) All intending purchasers are respectfully 
invited to apply to the undersigned sole agent for our Fall, 1591 (combined with Spring, 

~ 1892), Catalogue, patton yoy than ever before, which we take pleasure in sending 
- TER KUILE, Sole 

Mention Harper's Bazar. 
(> Our own Book on Cultivation for 40c., or free with orders exceeding ten dollars. 


to 
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HARPER & BROTHERS? 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

As We Were Saying. By Cuartes Dupiey 
Warner, Author of “Our Italy,” “Their Pil 
grimage,” ete. Illustrated by H. W. MeVickar, 
C. D. Gibson, and others. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00 





A King of Tyre. A Tale of the Times of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. By James M. Lupiow, 
D.D., Author of “The Captain of the Jani- 


zaries,” &c, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00, 
Ill. 


Donald Ross of Heimra. 
Wittram Brack. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A Novel 
Cloth, $1 25; 


’ 


By 
8vo, 
IV. 
Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By 
MarGarer Oxvipnant W. Ovienant. With Two 
Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. Una Box ) 
v. 
The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories. 
By Tuomas A. Janvier, Author of “The Aztec 
Treasure House,” &c. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 25 
Vi. 
Literary Industries. 
CROFT. With Steel plate Portrait. 
Cloth, $1 50 


By Iiveerr Howe Ban 


Post 


Svo, 


Vil. 
Dally. A Novel. By Manta 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


LovisE Poo. 


VIL. 
The Right Honourable William Ewart 


Gladstone. By Gronae W. E. Russet. With 
Photogravure Portrait Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$125. (In the Series,“ The Queen’s Prime 


Ministers.”) Already published in this Seri 
Sir Robert Peel, by Justix McCartruy. $1 00 
Lord Melbourne, by Wenry Dunckiey. $1 00, 
Lord Beaconsfield by J. A. Froupe. zi OW. 


1X 

Tales of Two Countries. By 
Kirtiranp. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Wittiam Arcuer. An Introduction by 
H. H. Bovesen With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. (In the “Odd Number 


Series.’’) 


ALEXANDER 


z. 
A Man’s Conscience. A Novel 
MacALpine Iilustrated. Post 


AVERY 
Cloth, 


By 


BVO, 


Ornamental, $1 50. 
XI. 
Jinrikisha Days in Japan. By Euiza R 
Scipmorr. Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, Or 


namental, $2 00. 
XII 
Iduna, and Other Stories. By Grorce A 
Hispsarp, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 


XIIT. 
| Farming. By R. K. Monxirrricx. Illustra. 
tions by A. B. Frost, printed in tint. 8vo, 
Embossed Cover, $1 50. (Jn a Bor.) 


| A Group of Noble Dames. 





JACKETS: WRAPS'CLOAK S‘ANDMANTLES i 
SHOULDER CAPES-PELERINES-CRAVATTES /4 
‘CHOICEANDEXCLUSIVE DESIGNS: 















XIV, 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 

By Watrter Besant. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

XV. 

Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius. by 
Tuomas Hircucock. With Twelve Portraits 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
XVI. 


A Novel 


12mo, 


By TuoM as Har- 
py. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25; Paper, 
XVII. 
By Wititam C. Prime. 
Cloth, $1 OO, 


75 cents. 


I Go A-Fishing. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; 


Post 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent b ) the p mu blishers, postage 
Canada, or 


prepaid, to any part 


Mexico, on receipt of 


price 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Lo, past and present 
With prophetic utterance speak.’ 


T° questions in the air touching the inauguration of clubs 

among women, as if they were something wholly new 
under the sun, answer may be made that a hundred years 
ago such gatherings were in existence, and, as at present, po 
litical questions of the hour were often discussed; moreover, 
we are assured by chrouicles of the times that socially these 
club meetings were a success ; 

The most noteworthy was, perhaps, “a great assembly of 
matrons ” at one time satirically termed the ‘‘ Minor Senate.” 
We further learn that this illustrious club received its title 
from imperial authority, the which also ‘‘legislated as to the 
needful qualifications of its members, times of meeting, and 
allowable themes for debate.” As seemed appropriate to 


A DAY’S FISHING. 


*‘imperial authority,” these women were permitted to air 
their views concerning matters of etiquette, such as the style 
of dress ‘‘suitable for ladies of position,” how social dis- 
tinctions should be kept inviolate; and again, of fayre dames 
and matrons assembled in solemn conclave on public occa- 
sions, to whom precedence of rank and position should be 
given, and concerning material and style of dress “suitable 
for processions, or other solemn or festive occasions or cer- 
emonies of state.” Still further were these thoughtful wo- 
men called upon to decide who might ride in a carriage 
drawn by horses, and who, alas! must be content to take 
their outings behind mules, whose sedan-chairs might have 
‘* fittings of ivory,” or whose the richer garniture of silver. 
As must appear upon the face of it, stubborn restrictions 
limited the list of membership; women unable to command 
a carriage or sedan-chair were not eligible to seats with this 
notable gathering. Gradually, however, other clubs were 











formed, independent, as we understand, of ‘imperial cour- 
tesy.” ‘‘A smothered sense of justice” asserted itself, and 
women of an humbler scale socially joined hands, and in a 
brave expression of opinions concerning municipal affairs, 
touching the question of “rewards for magistrates known to 
have been faithful in discharge of official duties or with 
cutting sarcasm denouncing candidates unfit to hold honor- 
able positions,” have won for themselves through fearless 
utterance the respect and sympathy of their less hampered 
sisters of the present. More they could notdo. ‘‘ Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther,” was the spirit and watch- 
word dominating every household. 

Clubs inaugurated by women of the present, broad in de- 
sign, affluent of enterprise, rich in tender care and fore- 
thought, and capable of bridging dire emergencies, are by 
all good men and true acknowledged as a power in the re 
generation of suffering humanity. 
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CONSULTING THE “WISE WOMAN.” 


a ‘‘wise woman” knows the secrets of the cards, and 


if you cross her palm with silver she will look at your 


hand, be it hard with work or soft with luxury, and read in 
its telltale lines the secrets that only you and the heavens 
know. But her wisdom has been gained by a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature and a weary struggle with ad- 
versity, and whatever she may say to you, it is not so much 
by the cards at her feet as by the flushing of your cheek and 
the lowering of your eyelids that she judges what fortune 
will please you best. Sometimes carriages wait at her door, 
and veiled ladies seek her, as of old queens sought the ora- 
cles and breathlessly listened to their words of doom. Again, 
a farm lass steals over the fields in the dusk and blushingly 
begs to have the curtain lifted from the days to come. Al- 
ways, unseen, there is the lover in the background; and it is 
of love that the ‘‘wise woman” must speak if she would 
earn her fee. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








ROUNDABOUT FOLKS. 


DO think,” said Bess, with the energy of the injured, 
‘‘some women seem to prefer roundabout ways.” 

‘Of course! They consider a curve the line of grace and 
beauty,” laughed Nell. 

“A straight line is surely honester,” sharply. 

‘Perhaps, dear. But it takes strength and courage to 
walk in a straight line. People look at you. The folks 
who prefer tortuous ways don’t want to be seen till they get 
there. You must confess it’s well to be wise in your genera 
tion.” 

‘The wisdom of fools!” muttered Bess, smarting and un 
convinced. 

Tis true enough. There are people who never do ask 
questions directly, but pride themselves on their ability to 
find out things without asking. Through second, third, and 
fifteenth parties will they burrow for information which 
does not concern them, and is of no particular value. 


It is not pleasant to find that your privat 
been pumped out of your relations, servants, or m¢ 


affairs have 

ighbors 
and those unearthing such innot be blamed for 
feeling sore over the cheat. 

For it is a cheat. If certain knowledge is desirable for us 
to have, we can certainly obtain it in more reliable form by 
questioning the parties interested If it is not worth going 
that length for, it probably is not necessary to get, or even 
desirable. 

If we took such a very open course, we might be thought 
queer. What a terrible ogre this being ‘‘ thought queer” is, 
and how many a good resolution it has slain! But it is bet 
ter to be thought queer than to be 

But still these little acute minds feel a glow of pride over 
their accomplishment. With wonderful glee they will tell, 
if you will listen, all the tremendous facts somebody told 
somebody else to tell them. ; 

The telling of it constitutes petty gossip, but the scheming 
to obtain it is a clear crime against loyalty and fair dealing. 


a wrong ¢ 


underhand. 
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From the charming little CINDEREL LA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Turarre, Oct. 4, 1888. 


Ben Levy, E=q., 34 West Sr. 


N all my travels T have alw ays endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 


advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 


MARGUERITE FISH. 


The.Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
— toilet preparation in nse. It purifies and 
veantifies the complexion, Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 








_ WORTH ECHA A | A BOX.” 


a FCHAMS 


CURE 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Disordered Liver, etc.: 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC on the Vital Organs, 
restoring long-lost Complexion, bringing $ 
back the keen edge ofappetite,and arousing 
with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole ¢ 
physical energy of the human frame. These 
facts are admitted by thousands, in all 
classes of society. 
world. 

» Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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WILLIAM BLAGK'S NOVELS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


22 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per vol. 


Complete Sets, $25 00 





A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. 

DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA. 

GREEN PASTURES AND PICCA- 
DILLY. 

IN FAR LOCHABER. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. | Ill'd. 
KILMENY. 

MACLEOD OF DARE. Illustrated. 
MADCAP VIOLET 

PRINCE FORTUNATUS. Ill’d. 
SABINA ZEMBRA. 

SHANDON BELLS. Illustrated. 


STAND FAST, CRAIG-ROYSTON! 
Illustrated. 

SUNRISE. 

THAT BEAUTIFUL 
Illustrated. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A HOUSE-BOAT. Illustrated. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. 

THREE FEATHERS. 

WHITE HEATHER. 

WHITE WINGS. Illustrated. 

YOLANDE. Illustrated. 


WRETCH., 





' Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Ba Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S NEW GATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of ten cents. 








Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Haviland China at First Hands. 
DORFLINGER'’S CUT GLASS. 


In the complete stock now on 
exhibition at Haviland’s new show- 
rooms, Fifth Ave. and 26th St., 
will be found everything in the way 
of table china and cut glass. 

1 Wedding, Birthday, and Holi- 
day Gifts. Complete Dinner Sets 
or Single Courses. 


NEW RETAIL STORE, 
218 Fifth Avenue, cor. 26th Street, 





Téte-a-Téte Set. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


4 Barclay St. New York. 


PARQUET 


ALL STYLES 
FLO ORS of % inch thick, tongue 


and inthe *Barspean 

or Ornamental W: cod Fisers, | 5S ing eee see 
coon of all nee in new and old mak 

jialty of th goods fur Wiesue —_ Ba 
q Falls and hy e ston, both Plain and Ornamenta 
t® We have the largest. variety. lnrgest stock on 
hand, and the largest factery in the U. 8. devoted 
exclusively to this business, and dely competition in price 
or quality of goods. Send stamp for book of designs and 
prices, and the size of your rooms for diagram & estimate: 


JOHN W. BOUCHTON, Manufacturer, 
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HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


RECENT ISSUES. 

The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories. 
By THomaAs A. JANVIER. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
Iduna, and Other Stories. By Grorce A. H1b- 
BARD, 50 cents. 

Romain Kalbris. A Novel. By Hecror MALor. 
Translated by MARY J. SERRANO. 50 cents, 


A Group of Noble Dames. By Titomas Harpy. 
With Illustrations. 75 cents. 


Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By WiLL- 
IAM BLACK. 50 cents, 

My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL. Illustrated. 6v cents. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A Novel. By 
WALTER BESANYT. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale told in 
English. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 45 cents. 
April Hopes. A Novel. By W. D. Howe ts. 
75 cents. 

Eric Brighteyes. A Novel. 
HAGGARD. 25 cents. , 


The Philadelphian. A Novel. 


By H. RIDER 


By Louis J. 


JENNINGS, M.P. 50 cents. 
A Field of Tares. A Novel. By CLo Graves. 
40 cents. 
The Golden Goat. (Za Chévre d'Or.) A Novel. 
3y PAuL ARrENE, Translated by Mary J. 
SAFFORD. Illustrated. 50 cents. 











1207 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
BROUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 
23d St., under 5th Ave. Hotel, N.Y. 4247 Fulton St.. Brooklyn 
BOUGHTON & LINVIELLE, 21 Tremont 8+ Boston 
man rers tian and Moorish Fret 
Work, Grills, Folding Screens, Fire Screens, etc. Send 
for designs. 


Baron Liebig. 

The great chemist pronounced the well- 
known Liebig Company's Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Plate cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to 
any made of cattle grown in Europe or 


LIEBIC | Extract 


COMPANY'S ‘of Beef. 


For Improved and 
Economic Cookery. 





For Delicious 
Beef Tea. 


Your Hair Kept in Gurl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum- 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 





elsewhere. He authorized the use of 4 Ee oO 
om ad THE CROWN 
well-known yy © trade-mark LAV E id D E od 6 
signature of SA L S| : 








MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


BATA |ROLLING <Q 
CABINET. | CHAIR. 





NEW RAVEN CHATS C0, , New Haven, Ot. 


FOR AN INSECT THAT 





SOFA BEDS, Roaches, etc., and for driving 


away mosquitoes. Non-poisonous. Sold everywhere. 
SALLADE & CO., 53 West 24th St., New York, Mfrs. 


cle aeaton timated, BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
Stem. lable walk. | REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 
By F Cyoulars Samples sent on application. 


er MAGIC MOSQUITO | ‘The Berkshire Hills 
EXTERMINATOR will not Mil, Try it for Sanatorium 


After 5 Years’ Trial 
are Unsurpassed. 
Thousands in Use. 


For References and Information apply to 


M. MAHONY, 


TROY ARCHITECTURAL IRON 
TROY, N.Y. 


WORKS, 





REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 


ACQUIRE ond RETAIN TT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
. interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
for 6 cents, (> pay postage. It contains ima any hints, testi- 
— and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 

d shows how to obtain free pron A ot of Cosmetics,” 


MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 





BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 





J.R. LEESON & CO.,, Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, N. Adams, Mass. 
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TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER-18 


oT WITHOUT ONE ecw OF MONEY. a 


Z—* and run on hardened steel cone bearings, adjustable to wears 

fable cranks; four to five inches throw ; frame finel 

SS Each machineis supplied —_ too bag, wrench ani 
$45.00. Weh 


PEARL €0. 





ve ery oagy 8, 
and molded rubber tires,} 
Egret dolncen ;detach- 
e 


ave ve both bovs’and girls etyles, If you wantone write at 
per. 





FACIA EMISHES 

The largest esta iehEM os world for the 
treatment of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, 
warts, superfluous hair, birthmarks, cancer. 
hare-lip, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red 
nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
barber's itch, scars, pittings, powder marks, 
facial development, etc. Consultation free 
at office or by letter. 128 page book on 


N 
Dermatological Institute, 





Dermatology and Beauty sent Pas ed) for 10c. - 
WOOD! —— 
125 w. 42d St. N.Y. City. 


WOODBURY FACIAL SOAP— 
FOR THE SKIN, SCALP AND COM. 
PLEXION. The result or 20 years’ experience 
as a Dermatologist. Uarensiied as a remedy 
for Eczema, Scald Head, Itching of the Scalp, 
Dandruff, Red, Rough or Oily Skin, Discolora- 
tions, Pimples, Flesh Worms, Blackheads, 
Perspiration Odors, Ugly Complexion, etc. 
Indispensable as a toilet article, and sure pre: 
ventive of all skin and scalp diseases. 


At Drugzists, or by mail. Price 50c. 





Cures where all else fails. 







PISOS CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians, 
Pleasant and agreeable 
taste. Children take it without objection. By drvaggiate. 


CONSUMPTION 






to the 








Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


The Lost Heiress. 


A Hazard of New Fortunes. 


The World’s Desire. 


Kirsteen. 
My Shipmate Louise. 


Children of Gibeon. 


The Entailed Hat; 


The Shadow of a Dream. A Story. 
Beatrice. 


In Her Earliest Youth. A Novel. 


Lady Baby. A Novel. 


The Splendid Spur. A Novel. 


Lorna Doone. 


Prince Fortunatus. 








A Tale of Love, Battle, and 
By ERNEsT GLANVILLE, 40 cents. 
A Novel. By 


Adventure. 


W. D. HowELts, Illustrated. 12mo, $1 00; 
8vo, 75 cents. 
Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By W. D. Howe ts. 


75 cents. 


The Great Taboo. A Novel. By Granr AL- 
LEN. 40 cents. 

A Secret Mission. A Novel. 40 cents. 

Her Love and His Life. A Novel. By F. W. 
ROBINSON. 30 cents. 

Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! A Novel. By 
WILLIAM BLACK. Illustrated. 50 cetts. 

Marcia. A Novel. By W.E. Norris. 40 cents. 

The Snake’s Pass. A Novel. By Bram 


STOKER. 40 cents. 
A Novel. 


HAGGARD and ANDREW LANG. 


By H. Riper 
35 cents, 


The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phe- 


nician, Illus- 


trated. 


By Epwin LESTER ARNOLD. 
50 cents, 

The Story of a Scotch Family Seventy 
By M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 40 cents. 
The Romance of a~ 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 50 cents. 
A Novel. 


Years ago. 


Wreck. 
sy WALTER 


BESANT. 50 cents. 


The Courting of Dinah Shadd, and Other 


Stories. By Rupyakrp KIPLING. With a 
Biographical and Critical Sketch by ANDREW 


LANG. With Portrait. 30 cents, 


or, Patty Cannon’s 


Times. A Romance. By GrorGe ALFRED 
TOWNSEND (‘‘Gath”’). 50 cents, 

At an Old Chateau. A Novel. By Karuna- 
RINE S. MACQUOID. 35 cents. 

Sowing the Wind. A Novel. By Mrs. Lynn 
LINTON. 25 cents. 

Toxar. A Romance. By the author of ‘‘ Thoth.” 
30 cents. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. A Novel. 
3y WALTER BESANT. Illustrated. 50 cents, 
Armorel of Lyonesse. A Romance of ‘lo-day. 
By WALTER BESANT. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
The Burnt Million. A Novel. By JAMrEs Payn. 

25 cents. 


By W. 
D. HOWELLS. 50 cents. 

A Novel. By H. R1ipER HAGGARD. 
Illustrated. 30 cents. 

By Tas- 


MA. 45 cents. 


The Danvers Jewels, and Sir Charles Dan- 


vers. A Novel and its Sequel. 40 cents, 

3y DOROTHEA GE- 
RARD. 45 cents. 

By Q. 35 cents. 
A Novel. 
I}lustrated. 


By R. D. BLAck- 


MORE. 40 cents. 


The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. A Novel. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
DIO HEARN. 50 cents, 
A Novel. 

50 cents. 


Translated by LAFcA- 


By WiiLLIAM 


BLAcK. Illustrated. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 


be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of 


the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price, 





